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I. 


OWEVER at variance logicians may be on other points, 
there are certain fundamental tenets on which, for the 

most part, they tacitly at least agree. Whether they announce 
their subject as the Organon of Discovery, or as the Grammar 
of Assent, they are at one in the belief that it may be of service 
at some stage in the ascertainment of truth. To whatever 
extent they may carry their absorption in grammatical detail, 
however prone they may be to imply that truth is a bright 
emanation from the parts of speech, and was materially affected 
at the Tower of Babel by the Confusion of Tongues,! they 
admit (when they are put to it) that it is justness of represen- 
tation — precision in the correspondence between a state of 
mind and the original of which it is a forecast or a copy. For 


1 Sigwart, for instance, finds a material difference in the same thought expressed 
in different idioms, ¢.g., between ‘I am hungry’ and ‘ Mich hungert.’ See Logis, 
vol. I, p. 76. 

2 See Bradley's Principles of Logic, book I, ch. ii, sect. 1 ef seg. Aquinas 
(Contra Gentiles, lib. I, c. 59) says: “ Veritas intellectus est adaequatio intellectus 
et rei, secundum quod intellectus dicit esse, quod est, vel non esse, quod non est.” 
Hamilton quotes this definition (Zectures on Logic, vol. I1, p. 63), and claims it for 
the Schoolmen. He must refer to a certain neatness in the wording simply; in 
substance it differs not at all from statements made by Aristotle, as is evident 
from the following quotations: 7d wév yap Néyew 7d Ov wh elvac 7 7d uh Ov elvar 
peddos, 7d 5é 7d dv elvac xal 7d uh Sv wh elvar dns (Metaph. III, 7, 1011 b, 26 seg.). 
ob yap did 7d Huds oleoOar ddnOds ce Nevxdv elvar, ef od Nevxds+ AAAA Sid 7d oe elvat, 
Nevady Hueis ol Pdvres Todro ddnOedouer (/d. VIII, 10, 1051 b, 6 seg.). ob ydp dors rd 
Pedidos xal 7d ddnOes év rois rpdyuaci, ... GAN’ év diavolg (Jd. V, 4, 1027 b, 25). 
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securing this correspondence they know, generally speaking, of 
but one device — the obtainment of principles at once univer- 
sal and true, and the showing that a given case is but a fresh 
instance of one of them — and in the hands of one or other of 
its masters Logic has undertaken to provide for both these 
exigencies. 

So far as the first is concerned, it cannot be said to have 
been successful, though the attempt was guided by Aristotle 
himself, and subsequently by John Mill. They both of them 
argued (Aristotle more naively than Mill, but in all essentials 
to the same effect) that what is found to be the fact in a num- 
ber of instances, and is found not to be the fact in none, may 
fairly be concluded to be the fact in all.!. This, however, it has 
been pointed out (Sigwart has, perhaps, done it best), overlooks 
the prime distinction between the causes of belief and the 
grounds of belief. It is quite true that an Induction by Simple 
Enumeration may produce a belief, but it cannot justify one. 
If one examine an A, and find that it is an AP, and an A’, and 
find that it is an A’B’, and so on, one will come to the point 
(probably very soon) of believing that the next A, say A’”, is 
A" B'" before one has examined it. One will begin to believe 
of any and every A that it goes with a corresponding 4 — one 
will believe, as it is said (most inaccurately), that all A is BP. 
All universal beliefs are of this character,? and many of them 
at least are held on this ground. It is because Empiricism 


1 Aristotle regards this as so plain, that he thinks it is mere perversity 
(SvexoNa) to dispute it (7efie. VIII.8). For his account of how we come by 
first principles (74 mp@ra) with its conclusion, 54Xov 5% bre Huiv ra wWpdra éraywyt 
yrwplfew dvayxaiov- cal yap xal ale@nois ovrw 7d Kxabbdov éuro?, see Analyt. 

ost. II, 19. 

2 Their universality consists not in anything that appears in the beliefs them- 
selves, but in a certain habit of the mind —a tendency to fill out every particular 
instance that comes up of such and such a description by the addition of such and 
such qualities. The proper expression of it, as is indicated in the text, is not ‘ All 
A is B’ but ‘ Any 4 is B,’ or ‘ Every 4 is 2.’ At least (modern psychology has 
taught one diffidence on the head of general assertions about the human mind) 
that is the only thing I can find in my own “stream of thought” that at all 
answers to a universal proposition. I regret that the point cannot be gone into 
here, but it is too considerable for a note —an at all adequate treatment of it 
would make the tail too heavy for the kite. 
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maintains that all of them are so held, that as a theory of 
knowledge it is so open to assault. For how true soever one’s 
belief in the case of each additional A may upon examination 
prove to be, there was nothing in the way that it was reached, 


And here, perhaps, I had best declare myself on the nature of judgment in 
general. I shall find no place in the text to do so—the argument will nowhere 
exclusively depend (I think) on any one theory of Belief — but I hardly dare hope 
to avoid forms of speech that will point to one rather than to any other, and they 
may be obscure if the general question be not brought forward. I do not know 
that I can do so more briefly than by borrowing a word from Sigwart. He speaks 
somewhere of “das Ideal eines vollstandigen Weltbildes.” Now, the notion 
I want to bring out is, that one’s We/téi/d at any moment constitutes a belief, or 
rather a manifold of beliefs, just in so far as it arises before the mind spontane- 
ously — without one’s predetermining or choosing what its details shall be, and 
that every detail that is added or altered by the will is held to be imaginary, or 
constitutes rather by that very fact a product of the imagination. I should say 
that a belief is a spontaneous association or grouping of ideas, and that an image 
of the fancy is a grouping of ideas brought about by the will — were I not afraid 
of being understood to mean that each idea is a hard, distinct and separate, repel- 
lent little individual, maintaining his identity from one appearance to another, 
eternally gliding on or off the stage of consciousness, according to the cues given 
him by his fellows, and taking his place from time to time in a sort of inconstant, 
shifting tableau. 

Mr. Bradley, in criticising Association Theories of Belief, says very justly that 
the mere “ togetherness in the mind” of a lot of ideas cannot constitute a belief ; 
that exists also in an image of the imagination. But the two togethernesses are 
distinguished by the presence or absence of an actively interfering volition. 
Mr. Bradley also means that a lot of distinct and separate ideas bunched together 
would possess no unity, and here, as I have indicated, I agree with him ; but there 
is no more question here of the bunching together of distinct and separate ideas 
than in Mr. Bradley’s own account of the “ redintegration ” of a mental image. 
Mr. Bradley adds that a mental image must have “meaning ” — conscious refer- 
ence to something beyond itself — to constitute it a belief. Here I join issue with 
him on a question of fact. To suppose that the mental image of the pen with 
which one is writing refers to something else, is an example of the “ Psychologist’s 
Fallacy.” So long as one keeps one’s eyes and fingers on the pen, one cannot 
conceive (except by an effort of the will, and then it is a case of imagination) that 
one is not looking at and handling the ‘ real’ thing — the only thing that is there. 
To give one’s mental image in this case a “reference” one must let one’s eyes 
deflect from the pen, and one’s fingers relax — one must have the pen before one 
in idea, not in sensation — #.¢., one must change the image. But to attribute even 
to the idea a “reference” is to describe it, “not as it knows itself, but as’ the 
psychologist knows it.” In one’s thoughts of the past, or the future, or the dis- 
tant, one is never conscious, except by a distinct and separate and (I must add) 
a rare act of reflection, that one is not dealing directly with the things thought of, 
and that act of reflection itself consists simply in substituting for such ideas, when 
once they have acquired a “ reference,” another set of ideas exactly like the first 
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nothing in the form of the process or its relation to the evi- 
dence which led to it, to guarantee its truth. Ninety-nine 4’s 
may be #, and the hundredth not — there is no impossibility, 
no contradiction ; nor can a multiplication of the instances 
remedy the matter. It will add firmness and certainty, indeed, 
to one’s feeling about it, but that is a psychological assurance, 
not a logical one.! 

Supposing the general principles, however, to have been 
obtained, Logic has been more successful, it has been thought, 
in providing a means for passing from them to an instance (or 
class of instances) which they include. To do them justice, 
logicians generally have been shy of Induction, but on the 
Syllogism they have felt that they could rely. If all men are 
mortal, and if philosophers are men, it seems to follow with 
the necessity which was wanting in Induction, that philosophers 
are mortal. And all this is so plain that one hesitates to go 
contrary to it. One is inclined rather to accuse the Syllogism 
of begging the question than of not making out a case. 
I believe, however, that it carries with it no greater guaranty 
— that it is formally no more cogent —than the Induction 
by Simple Enumeration. Cogency I admit, of course, that 
it has, but my contention is that, as in the case of Induc- 
tion, the hold it has on the mind is_ psychological, not 
before it acquired that appendage. (See this important point argued at length in 
a paper on “ The Meaning of Truth and Error” in the PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 
for July, 1893.) For completeness, I should add that when this act of reflection 
takes place, instead of constituting the belief — instead of supplying it with an 
essential that it lacked before —it invariably shatters it. (I do not mean perma- 
nently, of course.) Mr. Bradley implies that until one’s ideas have acquired this 
reference, one can have no judgment. 

1 It is by no means certain that Aristotle was unaware of this distinction. 


Alexander at least credits him with it, intimating, as Grote says (in his unfinished 
work on Aristotle, vol. I, p. 277), that Aristotle enunciated “ necessary sequence” 
as a part of his definition of the syllogism for the express purpose of distinguish- 
ing it from induction. 7d 3° é dvdyxns rpocxeluevoy év TO Spw, ris éraywyhs 
xwplfe rov cu\Noywpuby: tori pev yap wal éraywyh Nbyos dv G reOévrwy Tiwadv 
Erepby re Tv Keimévwr cvuBalver, ad’ odk é dvd-yxns (Schol. ad. 7of., p. 253, a. 19, 
Br.). Mill, of course, was aware of it, but sought to avoid it on the ground that 
we have none but psychological evidence for anything (intuitions excepted), and 
that one who rejects induction as uncertain must reject all knowledge but that of 
the present self. 








sy 
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logical. To make this out in detail, I must be allowed to 
take a turn in Psychology. 

The nature of the process of Inference has been already 
hinted at in speaking of the growth of an universal belief. It 
will be brought out more fully by the analysis of an actual case 
— that of the discovery that the diamond is combustible. 
Newton had observed in a number of instances, that trans- 
parent bodies made up of combustible matter refracted light to 
a high degree. Now it struck him that another transparent 
body, the diamond, refracted light highly; and he inferred 
immediately that the diamond was combustible ; and experi- 
ment bore out his inference. But, aside from the truth of the 
inference, what was the process? It is on the surface. He 
observed a similarity in certain respects, he believed a similar- 
ity in all other respects, except where experience had taught 
him otherwise. If he had already tried to burn the diamond 
and failed, its resemblance to other transparent, highly-refract- 
ing combustibles, would not have led him to attribute combus- 
tibility to it. But experience being silent on the point, the 
inference was made. To symbolize the process, let the other 
refracting bodies be represented by 7, transparency, C, com- 
bustibility, A, refraction, and J/, miscellaneous qualities in 
which they and the diamond differ. The diamond has 
qualities corresponding to all these, except to G, which is 
represented by a blank. Newton contemplated the objects — 
TCRM and 7'R'M', and he doubted not but that under appro- 
priate circumstances C’ would show itself, in the second 
combination, to correspond with C in the first. Any one who 
will recall Newton’s inference of the application of gravitation 
to the heavenly bodies and the apple story (which, of course, 
is apocryphal, but none the less appropriate for an illustration), 
will perceive that the process is the same. As indeed it is 
in all acts of inference. In short, it is the principle of 
discursive intelligence, that when things are observed to 
be similar in some respects, there is a tendency to believe 
them similar in all; this tendency being counteracted 
only by direct experience to the contrary or by like and 
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stronger tendencies to ascribe to the object incompatible 
attributes.! 

Now, words not less than ideas being mental phenomena, 
the analogy observed between two things may lie in their 
names as well as in their other attributes ; a similarity of name 
not less than similarity in any other item may be the ground 
on which is inferred similarity in all other respects. One 
says: “There is a man in the hall." We have not seen him, 
and all we know, by observation, of the person, or rather of the 
ens, is that it is called by the name ‘man.’ But in this 
attribute of being called ‘man’ it resembles and recalls by 
resemblance other entities, with attributes of animality, sensi- 
bility, rationality, the human form, and the rest. These 
qualities accordingly, it is immediately inferred, characterize 
the being in the hall; or rather qualities similar to these; the 
connecting link being similarity in name. It may be objected 
that all these qualities are connoted by the word ‘man,’ and 
that to attribute them to the being affirmed to be a man is but 
an interpretation of the word used. Call it interpretation if 
you like; it is still a process of inference indistinguishable in 
any respect from any inference that can be given. We believe 
something not yet intuited by us, because of something that 
we have intuited; our belief that there is a being in the hall 


1 The predominance of one analogy over another depends above all else on the 
closeness of the analogy — in especial on that extreme closeness which is com- 
monly called identity. Subordinate to this, interest, recency, and number of 
instances (improperly called ‘ repetition’), play their part in something like the 
order named, but with numerous exceptions and insertions. 

In affirming all inference to be of the form given in the text, I do not mean 
absolutely to deny that in familiar matters one passes sometimes immediately (so 
far at least as one can recollect) from the subject of the conclusion to the predi- 
cate. In all instances that favor observation, the form above given represents, I 
believe, the process ; whether in more rapid cases some steps are eliminated, or 
whether instances which seem to be elliptical, are simply extreme examples of the 
way that ‘transitive’ states elude the memory I find myself in no position to 
decide. 

I ought to add that I have given above the formulas for affirmative inferences 
only. Negative inferences need no additional formula, except that the negation 
must occur in the second and third steps, not in the first. If no analogy be per- 
ceived, instead of there resulting a negative inference, there is simply not an 
inference. 
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possessing certain attributes, is an inference from certain 
sounds heard, similar sounds in the past having been associated 
with the existence of beings distinguished by the attributes of 
humanity. The interpretation is, in short, a known likeness 
in one respect and a resulting inference of likeness in others. 
What others? Those others that experience has shown to be 
certified by the attribute of being called by the name ‘man,’ 
the other attributes that things named ‘man’ have usually 
been found to possess. The similarity in one respect leads us 
to infer similarity in all other respects except those in which 
experience has shown us that similarity cannot truthfully be 
inferred. 

The preceding is an instance in which the ground of the 
inference is a similarity in names, in verbal or conventional 
attributes, and in which the conclusion is that there is a simi- 
larity in real or unconventional attributes. There are, however, 
instances in which the conclusion, equally with the grounds of 
it, relates only to conventional attributes. If an object be 
denominated ‘man,’ we may infer not only that it possesses 
the quality of mortality; we may infer also that it may be 
called by the name ‘mortal.’ Nor does this inference necessa- 
rily take place only because we have already inferred that the 
object displays the qualities connoted by ‘mortal.’ We are 
told that A is A, and that John is A; immediately we infer 
that what is called John, resembling certain things called B in 
being called A, may be called B; and this though as yet we 
know neither denotation of any one of the terms used. It may 
be, nay often is, that it is only after the inference is reached 
that John is 2, that we know the connotation of B; we have 
substituted conventional qualities or signs for real or uncon- 
ventional qualities or signs, and lost sight of the meaning of 
the arbitrary symbols until we are done working with them, 
when we substitute their meaning for them again. One habit- 
ually uses arithmetical signs in this way, in utter oblivion of 
their signification. The signs, 5 X 5 =, remind one of like 
signs in the past, 5 X 5 = 25; and immediately the similarity 
in the first terms of these equations leads one to believe that 
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there should be a similarity between the terms that follow; if 
5 X 5 = 25 was coupled with 25 then, so should it be now, and 
one writes it down, § X 5=25. Indeed one not only does 
use arithmetical signs in this way (I have chosen to dwell on 
arithmetic, rather than on algebra, as being in appearance, at 
least, less favorable to my position), but. one can use them in 
no other way when the numbers become at all large. 

This sort of substitution carries with it, however, certain 
dangers as well as certain advantages. Signs, whether written 
or spoken, are things with qualities of their own (their having 
a meaning is an arbitrary accident in their history), and bear 
toward each other relations, which must either correspond to 
the relations subsisting between the things signified — the 
similarity between the sounds Light and Light, for instance, 
must either be matched by a similarity in their significations 
— or must be neglected in ratiocination, on pain of absurdities 
like the following : 

Light is contrary to darkness. 
Feathers are light. 
Feathers are contrary to darkness. 

Now, against every form of this liability to error, one who 
purposes to reason with signs at all (and who does not ?), 
requires to be put on one’s guard. It may be done in two 
ways. One may be put in possession of the principle of the 
error and be left to apply it at one’s discretion, as one may be 
put in the possession of the principle of incorrect speech as the 
departure from good usage. Or the several errors to which 
this principle leads may be noted and classified, and one may 
be given a system of precepts —a grammar in effect — for the 
avoidance of them. Now the Syllogistic Logic (and this is the 
point I have been so long beating up to) consists of a set of 
just such precepts; it is the Grammar, not indeed of Assent, 
but of reasoning in signs, and coming to the same results as if 
the reasoning were in ideas. Rule 1: In every syllogism there 
must be three terms and only three. That is to say, none of 
the terms must be ambiguous; one must not, from a similarity 
of words, conclude similarity of qualities, unless the similar 
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words possess like meanings; one whose attention was fixed 
on the things signified would not do so— would be in no 
danger, for instance, of inferring that feathers are contrary to 
darkness, on the ground that they are light. Rule 2: In every 
syllogism there must be three propositions and only three. 
That is, there are three steps in the reasoning process, one set 
out in each proposition. One is aware of a certain object or 
class of objects of a certain description — ‘ Men are mortal.’ 
One perceives another object that resembles them in its known 
qualities — ‘Socrates is a man.’ One (quite involuntarily) fills 
out the percept of that object, by the addition of such attri- 
butes as the familiar objects to which it has been assimilated 
are known to possess, and as it is not known not to possess — 
‘Socrates is mortal.’ For stating a bit of reasoning in words 
this rule is important (we shall have something to say of the 
Syllogistic Logic as a Grammar of Statement by and by), but 
for actual reasoning in words it is rather descriptive than 
mandatory. If one reason in words, one does it in three 
propositions or not at all. Rule 3: The middle term must be 
distributed at least once in the premises. For it is only when 
one can affirm mortality of all men in respect to whom one has 
been in a position to judge —only, that is, when one is pre- 
pared to affirm (as was explained some pages back in speaking 
of Induction by Simple Enumeration and the nature of 
universal beliefs) that all men are mortal — that one is certain 
to attribute mortality to the next object one may assimilate 
to men already known. If one’s experience on the subject 
has been divided, if some men have been found to be mortal 
and some not, one’s decision may go either way in a new 
instance, or may remain in suspense. When, therefore, one 
can affirm only that in some instances one has known men to 
be mortal and in some not, one has no assurance that any 
reasoning one may do in words will represent the reasoning 
one would do in that case, if one kept to one’s ideas; one 
must turn from the words to the ideas or to the facts them- 
selves (if they be of a nature to admit of it), and this the rule 


1 See this qualified in note to p. 6. 
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about a distributed middle bids one do. And so on; one 
might go through the Syllogistic Logic, point by point, with 
the same result.! 

But if so, the supposed cogency of the Syllogism is an 
illusion. The process of reasoning is an inference from par- 
ticulars to particulars ;? if it is illegitimate when it is performed 
with ideas, or with the objects themselves directly before the 
mind (and we found in treating of Induction that it was), it is 
no less illegitimate — no less inconclusive 7a form —when it 
is performed in words or symbols of ideas, or (if you will) of the 
things of which ideas are supposed to be facsimiles. A copy 
can possess no greater authority than its original. If in this 
case it appears to do so, the reason is that the original frankly 
confesses that it contains four terms — that its middle terms 
are never identical but only similar — while the copy does not; 
but the four terms exist in the one not less than in the other. 
It has been insisted with much justice (Associationists, as I 
have noticed in a note to a former page, gave occasion to their 
adversaries to make much of the distinction) that no mental 
state or bit of consciousness can be repeated ; when an idea or 
a sensation has once passed away it is gone forever. A similar 
idea or sensation may be experienced, but never twice the 
same idea or sensation. But the meaning of a word is a men- 
tal phenomenon, and as such subject to this distinction. So 
is the word itself. It will be plain, therefore (in especial to 
those who find themselves adverse to Associationism), that one 
can never ‘use the same word twice,” nor “ use the same word, 
or two different words, in the same sense”’; the utmost one 
can do is to use like words in like senses. So that it is over 
no firm-built principle, such as the Dectum de Omni, that one 
passes from the premises, ‘ All men are mortal’ and ‘ All philoso- 
phers are men,’ to the conclusion ‘ All philosophers are mortal’; 

1 I mean to include in this such ‘improvements’ in the Logic of modern times 
as Hamilton’s Quantification of the Predicate, for instance, Sigwart’s subtle 
remarks on the Equipollency of Propositions, and the Symbolic Logic that has 
grown up since Boole. 


2 Those who deny this do not commonly contest the fact, but the conclusive- 
ness, of such inference. 
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the ‘men’ in the two cases are not the same —there is no 
chance for such a principle to be applied. The ‘men’ are 
only similar, not the same, and the principle involved is not a 
logical principle at all, but a psychological one —an exorbitant 
doctrine of Analogy, which we know at a glance is not reliable, 
but are powerless to discard. It is built into the framework 
of the mind. The certainty of the Syllogism is in the state- 
ment simply, not in the thing stated. One may admit the 
premises and deny the conclusion without committing a con- 
tradiction in thought ; one commits it in words only. One 
contradicts oneself psychologically, goes counter to one’s 
belief; but does not contradict oneself logically, does not go 
counter to one’s grounds of belief. 


II. 


This does not mean, of course, that the Syllogism and Induc- 
tion by Simple Enumeration are useless — that logicians, from 
Aristotle on, have labored in vain. It would take a quarto to 
fill an order of that size, even if it could be filled at all, and (I 
have already indicated a subordinate use of the Syllogism) 
I do not think it could. It means simply that they have 
labored other than they knew —that they have failed in the 
comparatively easy task of giving a good account of themselves. 
To supply, in a measure, their deficiency in this item we must 
begin some way back. 

Truth, it was said, is justness of representation, precision in 
the correspondence between a mental copy, or forecast, and its 
original. And so far as memories and inferences are concerned, 
this is sufficiently intelligible. They at least do represent 
something, or are supposed to do so—-may, perhaps, do so. 
In them the dcavora: and the wpd@yyara are at least distinct and 
separate. But intuitions also are true, and that more certainly 
than memories or inferences, but surely not in the sense of 
precisely representing anything. They represent nothing, they 
are, by definition, presentative, not representative —in them 
the d:dvora and the mpa@yua are one. In what sense, then, are 
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they true? They can hardly be left out of account. A list of 
things true that should contain no mention of intuitions would 
be like a catalogue of nobles that omitted princes, or a theory 
of vegetation that took no cognizance of roots. 

The fact is, that clearly as we mean justness of representa- 
tion by the word ‘truth,’ it is almost never because we perceive 
that quality in our thoughts that we judge them true. Except 
in a restricted class of instances, to be presently mentioned, we 
never can perceive it. Todo so would require us to compare 
the copies in our mind with their originals, and observe to what 
extent they agree. But the originals of our memories (unless, 
indeed, the whole affair of the past is an illusion — we should 
find it hard enough to prove that it is not !) were certain fleeting 
sensations, and other modes of consciousness, which are not 
now in existence, or at least are not accessible. The originals 
of our inferences are certain fleeting sensations, and other 
modes of consciousness, that are not in existence yet, and 
perhaps never were, nor will be. In the smallest number of 
cases we can wait until they come about, and can then assure 
ourselves that our forecast was what it should have been (pro- 
vided that our memory does not deceive us, and we really made 
such a forecast), but this is commonly not possible, even when 
the inference relates to the actual future, and not infrequently 
it relates not to what will happen but to what might happen, or 
might have happened /f so-and-so, and is avowedly an attempt 
to strike off a facsimile of what never was nor will be. 

We do, however, constantly discriminate true memories from 
false ; though we never suppose that we can take down the 
back volumes of our life, like the back numbers of a magazine, 
and turn to the required page, we are constantly feeling that 
this recollection is being confirmed, and that one proven mis- 
taken. And if one were to ask “ How?” we should reply, no 
doubt, “ By their correspondence, or lack of correspondence 
with the facts... We remember, for example, burning yester- 
day a bundle of letters. We find charred fragments of them 
this morning in the grate — our memory has been, not proven, 
perhaps, but at least substantiated. Or we find the bundle intact 
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on the mantel-piece — our memory has been disproved. And 
this is, no doubt, the true account of the matter as far as it 
goes ; but note in what the substantiation or the disproof con- 
sists. It is not in a simple conformity or non-conformity to 
facts — it is not a case of the thing remembered arising from 
the past and confronting its ideal double. The letters we saw 
yesterday, and see unharmed or in ashes to-day, are, if you 
choose, the same letters (I am not disposed to thrust Berkleian 
Idealism down one’s throat, however palatable I may find it 
myself), but the fact we remember is certain sensations and 
perceptions, and the fact we experience to-day is certain other 
sensations and perceptions, in themselves distinct and separate 
from any that we were ever subject to before. (Association- 
ists may be supposed to have learned at last that a mental state 
which once disappears never comes again —not that I think 
they were ever entirely unaware of it.) The case is, that from 
our memory of having burned the letters we inferred that we 
should never have again sensations and perceptions of just the 
kind we are subject to on taking the bundle off the mantel and 
examining the handwriting. This inference being at fault, we 
hold the memory disproved. Or we inferred that we might 
have the sensations and perceptions we do have in looking over 
the charred fragments, and this inference proving correct, we 
hold the memory confirmed. The principle seems to be that 
the memory which leads to true inferences is an accurate 
transcript of the past, and that the memory which leads to 
inferences of the opposite kind is false. 

How frankly superior to evidence this principle is, we need 
scarcely stay to remark. Direct evidence there can, of course, 
be none—it would necessitate access to the past for the 
purpose of collating it with the memories that lead to true and 
false inferences respectively ; and as for indirect evidence, it is 
conceivable that all our memories should be false and all our 
inferences from them true. If it were so, I do not know how 
we should ever find it out. Suppose a being created at this 
instant exactly like myself — but exactly like, nervous system 
and all (if indeed that be the organ of mind and the picture- 
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gallery of the past). He would have the same memories as I 
have, and the same reason to regard them as true ; yet every 
one of them would be false, even to the fact of there having 
been a past time —at least for him. It may seem indeed that 
we can get some comfort out of the doctrine of the Uniformity 
of Nature ; it may be argued that if the course of Nature be 
uniform —if the future be connected with the past in certain 
uniform ways— an accurate forecast of the future along those 
lines indicates a reliable clue to the past. But this is begging 
the question ; any showing that there is order in the world 
must presuppose the trustworthiness of memory. Without 
that, even a Kantian can only prove that we are under a 
subjective necessity of conceiving the world as orderly, whether 
it is so or not, just as we are under a subjective necessity of 
conceiving a time prior to the present, whether it existed or 
not, and prior to the existence of any Empirical Ego. While 
a Humean has not the benefit of even this poor shift. He can 
only recognize in this another imperfection in the instrument 
that he is obliged to work with—another halt in a limp 
already unlovely. And the worst of it is the fatality of the 
thing, the irremediableness. The principle is not one that we 
have picked up and can lay down (we would discard it on the 
instant, if it were); it is in the make and bones of the mind. 
Just as we must infer that things which are like in certain 
respects are alike in all others in which they are not known 
not to be so, so we must regard memories which lead to false 
inferences as untrue, though in the one case as in the other 
we are perfectly aware that the proceeding is unjustifiable. 

But we decide also (which seems to be the point on which 
all turns) on the truth and falsity of inferences, and that not 
by the brutal expedient, so seldom possible or desirable, of 
awaiting the fact, but by reflection ; and the question is: “ By 
reflection on what?” And here again, as in the case of 
memory, I conceive the natural answer to be: “ By reflection 
on the facts.’’ One rejects an inference that it is possible for 
a given man to do thus and so — it is inconsistent with all that 
one has ever seen or heard of human capabilities. If this 
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were an accurate account of the matter, or rather a complete 
account (for it is accurate), we should have reached the 
delightful conclusion that our memories are tested by infer- 
ences and our inferences by memories ; but the case is not so 
desperate as that. The inconsistency does not lie between a 
present (actual or possible) inference and certain remembered 
facts — the inference does not relate to the remembered facts, 
to the men that one has known or heard of before — it lies 
simply between an inference from those facts and the present 
inference. From something that one knows of the given man, 
one infers that he can do thus and so; from something else 
that one knows of him, his similarity to other men, one infers 
that he cannot. These two inferences are incompatible — it is 
an observed fact that one cannot entertain them both at the 
same time. Whichever gives place, whichever has to run in 
debt to the will to maintain itself in the struggle, ceases to be 
held true, ceases to constitute an inference, a belief. The 
principle is that the persistent inference is the true inference, 
that justness of representation always coexists with the ability 
of self-maintenance to the exclusion of all inconsistent hypo- 
theses. 

That this principle is not meant to bear inspection, is 
tolerably obvious. Presentative cognitions (intuitions) possess 
par excellence the ability of self-maintenance to the exclusion 
of all inconsistent hypotheses ; but justness of representation, 
as has been already noticed, cannot be attributed to them. 
Or if it be objected that it is only in respect to inferences that 
the coexistence and companionship of these two qualities need 
be maintained, the reply is that one a dozen times a day finds 
that they do not coexist. If it be still objected that they have 
been found to coexist on the whole, the reply is threefold. 
(1) This appeal to experience is an appeal to mémory, and the 
reliability of the memory is the very thing (among others) that 
is here in question. (2) Even if it could be established that 
the principle on which we depend in judging inferences had 
been trustworthy in the past, it does not follow that it will be 
so in the future. Conditions may be preparing that tomorrow 
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will evolve a universe wherein everything will be strange to 
us. If it be so, I do not apprehend that our present memories 
and inferences would be at all different from what they are. 
(3) This is not a principle that is held on evidence; it is not 
itself an inference, it is logically prior to all inferences; it is 
not a product of the mind, but a part of the mind, and a very 
undesirable part.! 

| | All of which (actually to cross the threshold of the obvious — 
| 








we have been hovering about it for some time) is but avowing 

explicitly what every one is ready to let pass with approval so 

long as one does not raise one’s voice. Every one admits that 

some of one’s memories must be inaccurate, and some of one’s 

inferences ; while that the attribute by which they ultimately 

come to be recognized as such is their failure to maintain 

il themselves, their failure in persistency, in predominance, is 

implied in common speech. If one consider what beliefs one 

calls true (meaning by beliefs one’s intuitions, memories, and 

inferences, the whole ertent in effect of the term ‘true’), one 

finds that they differ from all other rival or possible beliefs 

in this, that one believes them. Doctrines one does not 

) accept, one says are not true, or that it is doubtful if they be true 

—7.e.,one is oneself in doubt about them. If one can say one 

believes a thing, one gives no additional information by adding 

that one believes it to be true. When, as often happens, some 
) belief that one holds is shown to be inconsistent with another 
tI belief to which one adheres still more strongly, the instant that 
the former ceases to be believed one ceases to denominate it 

true, and begins to denominate it false. Nor can it be claimed 
that I am here committing the fallacy of torepov mpérepov, that 
one ceases to believe because one has first recognized an 
absence of truth, a failure justly to represent —for we have 
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i 1 It may be objected to this that I am using reasoning to stultify the reason. 
If so, no better proof of the imperfection of that faculty could be given than that 
| its consistent use defeats itself —results in its own stultification. My own 
| account of the matter would, however, be something different. Our cognitions 
| are of three kinds — Intuitions, Memories, and Inferences. Of these the Intuitions 
are of most unblemished authority, and they discredit, in a measure, the other 
! two. 
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seen that one ceases to believe in the great majority of cases 
under circumstances in which no such failure is perceived, or 
can be perceived. The beliefs of a person of wide experience 
one regards as more trustworthy, other things equal, than those 
of a person of narrow experience —they have persisted in the 
face of more ‘evidence’ — it is more probable, or rather more 
credible (I don’t want to get snarled with the Theory of Proba- 
bilities) that the wide experience of such a person will have 
made the conflict apparent, if any there be, between his exist- 
ing beliefs and any rival ones that might displace them —he is 
not so ‘likely’ to find himself obliged to change his mind. So 
one allows more readily that the beliefs of a reflective person 
are true than those of an unreflective person. Reflection 
weeds out inconsistencies in one’s beliefs, brings out the latent 
antagonism between beliefs one has held at different times 
and “never brought into comparison before.’’ Weeding out 
inconsistencies is merely a process of finding out which of a 
group of incompatible inferences is the predominant one, and, 
as a process of guaranteeing the validity of the beliefs left over, 
it assumes that persistence in a belief is the mark of its truth. 

Here, then, is the somewhat anomalous conclusion. Truth 
and falsity are clearly defined in one meaning, and (almost) 
always used in another. ‘True’ connotes justness of repre- 
sentation, and should be applied only to beliefs displaying that 
quality. But, so far as we can tell at any given moment, there 
are no such beliefs. At the instant an inference is ‘ verified,’ 
in the cases in which that happens, the belief becomes presenta- 
tive, and the moment afterwards it becomes but one element in 
a memory. Whether our memories and inferences do possess 
the attribute or not of justly representing the past and future, 
and I must add the conditional past and future, it is certain 
that they keep it a close secret ; if they have it, we can never 
discover its presence ; if they have it not, we are equally unable 
to discover its absence. Our application of the word ‘true,’ 
therefore, we do not regulate by whether or not a given belief 
possess the quality connoted by that word, but by whether it 
possess another and a very different and an entirely discon- 
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nected quality — persistence in the face of inconsistent beliefs. 
Unable to secure an agreement between the copies and the 
originals, we set about diligently to secure an agreement among 
the copies themselves. Taking the meaning of the word, not 
from the official, formal definition, but from the very stamp 
and die of the mind, the true belief is the one that will continue 
to be held under all possible turns of reflection and experience ; 
and Truth, in the most absolute sense in which we can profit- 
ably propose it as an ideal of human endeavor, is synonymous 
with the sort of predominance that would be displayed by the 
beliefs of one who at any given instant had digested all his 
‘knowledge’ into a body of doctrine in which there lurked no 
latent inconsistencies !— a predominance not to be disturbed, 
that is, by further reflection, by thinking, simply. Disturbance 
by further experience is not to be guarded against. 


ITI. 


For assisting one to the attainment of this ideal of consist- 
ency, or say to an approximation to it, it is reasonably plain 
that Induction by Simple Enumeration and the Syliogistic 
Logic are instruments especially adapted —I had almost said 
especially designed. The former bids one set out quite 
explicitly all the ‘facts’ one ‘knows,’ that are relevant to the 
inference to be tested (rdvta ta imdpyorta). No better or 
other method could be devised for bringing to light, where it 
exists, an inference incompatible with the present, and more 
predominant than it (we have already seen that the incompati- 
bility lies not directly between the present inference and the 
remembered ‘facts,’ but between it and the inferences from 
those facts); all other. methods, with a doubtful exception, 
are in essence this. But a relevant instance is a somewhat 
elusive phenomenon, in especial when it takes the shape of an 
irrelevant relevant instance — the memory must be prodded to 


lrg pev yap GdnOe? wdvra cuvdda ra iwdpxorra, TG 5 Wevde? raxd diagdwvrei 
radnbés (Eth. Nicom., A. 8, 1098 b, 10). “All things sing in chorus with the 
truth.” Say rather, ‘all things singing in chorus’ is the truth. 
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do its work with anything like completeness. Mere intensity 
of attention and repeated efforts are capable, no doubt, of 
securing this end so far as it is attainable, and in any event 
they are necessary; but putting one’s reasonings into words 
(it is the merest commonplace) serves the same purpose more 
expeditiously, and with a less expenditure of power, with a 
smaller mental strain. Now, the Syllogistic Logic supplies 
one with a system of rules for making this statement complete, 
and for guarding against certain dangers that are incidental to 
so doing (it was remarked some way back that the Syllogism 
would presently be spoken of as the Logic of Statement); and 
in making it complete, makes it more efficacious in several ways. 
It bids one define every word, and make sure of the truth of every 
proposition — it makes, that is, not only one’s conclusion, as 
Inductive Logic does, but every step in one’s reasoning and 
every element in those steps, a fresh starting-point for rummag- 
ing the memory ; and, presenting the things to be done ina 
systematic way, it minimizes the danger of thinking one has 
exhausted all one’s clues before one really has done so. But 
this is not obscure, and I hasten on to matter more in need of 
commentary. In an effort to set a subject as an entirety ina 
certain light, the discussion of details must be kept within 
limits, or the parts will show up bigger than the whole. The 
relation of Induction by Simple Enumeration and of the Syllo- 
gism to the ideal of predominance, or relative stability, is 
direct, immediate; but there are three other tests of truth of 
which the opposite is the case. 

(1) It has been explained on a former page in what one’s 
belief in a general or universal proposition consists — that 
properly speaking it is not a belief in a single proposition at 
all, but a disposition to believe an infinity of particular propo- 
sitions of a certain kind —and it was symbolized as the mental 
habit, that grows up when a number of A’s have been found to 
be &, of filling out the mental image of the next 4 that occurs 
by the addition in idea of an appropriate B. Now it is tolera- 
bly plain in what the testing of the truth of such a universal 
proposition should consist; in the ascertainment, namely, of 
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whether any such habit exists. This can be done thoroughly 
by nothing less than reviewing all the A’s ‘known’ to one, in 
the manner Induction by Simple Enumeration suggests, and 
seeing if they all point one way, or at least if they point so 
predominantly to #, that there is not much doubt that in any 
future case the exceptions in the past will be neglected. And 
supposing this review to have been made and the habit of con- 
necting A and BP established, it is also plain that a further 
review need not be made in the case of the next A, nor of the 
next, nor of the next. Virtually, it has been made already — 
i made beforehand. If the review in the case of A tenth was 
] exhaustive, one is certain what the result of a repetition of 
that review for the benefit of A eleventh would bring forth. 
Not logically certain of course (logical certainty attaches to 
intuitions only — it will hardly be thought dogmatic to affirm 
it by this time), but psychologically certain, and often enough 
most mistakenly so, as it turns out; one remembers making 
the review with more care and completeness than one has per- 
| haps either time or opportunity to do now, and one remembers 
| nothing that has happened since to change the result. This is 
the rationale of the mental satisfaction, such as it is, that one 
feels in recognizing a strange case as but a fresh instance 
i of an ‘established principle’ — one has already tested it, and 
| that with the last degree perhaps of thoroughness; it comes 
} to one stamped with authority. 
} But the analogy between a fresh case and the instances : 
included under the general principle may not be of an obvious 
kind. The qualities by virtue of which the A’s already known 
l have been classed together may not be of the sort that are 
) open to inspection, and it may require indeed a proceeding of 
| some complication and delicacy to lay them open. If so, and 
the principle is at all important, the proceeding (or proceed- 
ings, if the qualities in question may be approached from more 
than one side) should be fitly described and recorded. And if 
the principle be of supreme importance and of constant use, 
those preliminary directions may not unjustly be included and 
discussed in a treatise on Logic —the general arsenal of the 
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weapons the collective intelligence has devised for its aid in its 
contest with error. Now the Law of Causation is such a princi- 
ple, and the so-called Canons of Induction (it must be evident 
at once that I think the title a misnomer) were supposed by 
the logician who first treated of them as a branch of his subject 
to be just such preliminary directions. They are at present 
undergoing their baptism by fire — it will not be expected that 
we should enter into the merits of the controversy here. It is 
enough that so long as the relation of cause and effect con- 
tinues to be one that does not lie open to inspection, the 
Inductive Canons, or something corresponding to them (if 
indeed anything corresponding to them can be devised that 
will stand criticism) may fitly occupy a place in Logic, and 
that that place has here been correctly assigned. If so much 
may be supposed to have been done, the limit of my present 
undertaking in respect to them has been touched. 

(2) There are alleged to be certain principles (among them 
the Law of Universal Causation, which I have taken the 
liberty to treat of under another head), the opposites of which 
are inconceivable. This means (we shall at least take it here 
to mean) that the mental images of the particular instances 
included under those principles cannot, so far as the qualities 
concerned in the principles are involved, be altered by any 
effort of the will. I should not like to say that there are such 
principles, but if there be, I would urge that a collection of 
them might not unfitly be given a place in Logic, whether one 
believes them to be logically prior to experience (or at any rate 
logically independent of it), or logically subsequent to experi- 
ence. To the Humean, they are principles which he cannot 
feel it to be likely that any review of the past will shake — 
and that is all a Humean can say for any principle ; to the 
follower of Reid or of Kant, they are principles that no review 
of the past can shake. Such lights should not be hidden under 
a bushel —the inquirer who wishes to furnish his mind with 
all available Tests of Truth should not be left to discover these 
for himself. If it is the business of Logic to present one with 
the Tests of Truth, it should present one with these. It 
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should be understood, however, in what their efficacy consists. 
As warrants of stability, they can make out some sort of a case. 
The Humean complains, indeed, that he has at times been 
deceived by them — that that of which he took the opposite to 
be inconceivable, turned out upon a narrower review to be 
unable to maintain itself — but the fact that they sometimes 
lead one astray is no sufficient ground for dismissing them 
altogether. What could the Humean bring forward in their 
place that had not led one astray? But as warrants for any- 
thing beyond mere stability, and that of the limited kind we 
are here speaking of, they cannot make out a case. The fol- 
lower of Reid may be indulged to the height of his bent in his 
showing that they are imbedded in the mind; that much more 
formidable personage, the follower of Kant, may be indulged 
to the height of his bent in his showing that they are condi- 
tions prior to experience; but without putting a naive faith in 
memory, neither of them can show that before the present 
moment one had a mind or an experience; nor, without putting 
an equally naive faith in inference, that one will have a mind 
or an experience at any period hereafter, or that if one does, it 
will not be of a totally different nature or subject to totally 
different conditions. 

(3) Upto this point it has been assumed that every one does 
his own thinking — that each mind is a distinct and separate 
standard of the truth. And (unless Truth is to be regarded as 
a social convention, and subject in the last resort to decision 
by the ballot) so each mind is; but it is notorious that some 
one else may set our mental stores in order for us — usually 
much better than we can do ourselves. Publicity and discus- 
sion is, in essence, this, and we feel very justly a diffidence 
about any doctrine that has not yet submitted to this ordeal. 
We have crossed the threshold of the obvious again; it will 
scarcely be retracing our steps to add, that this vicarious 
reflection reduced to a method is the Platonic dialectic. 

Here, then, is the upshot of the matter — the salient features 
of the view of logic, we have been trying not indeed to sketch 
in, but to outline. For ascribing Truth, in the sense of just- 
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ness of representation, to our beliefs, we can find no warrant 
either in Induction, or Deduction, or Intuition, or Memory, or 
Inference. Truth, so far as we may suppose it to be attainable 
more or less completely by reflection, resolves itself into a 
certain sort of stability, or predominance. As ‘aids to reflec- 
tion’ in this pursuit, the collective intelligence has thrown off 
the following devices: (1) Induction by Simple Enumeration, 
which (with a doubtful exception) is the foundation of all the 
rest, and the least elaborated, unless Locke’s little book Ox the 
Conduct of the Human Understanding be taken as an essay in 
it; (2) The Syllogistic Logic, whose utility it is hard to over- 
estimate — though its professors have century after century 
shown themselves competent to that feat; (3) Indirect Induc- 
tion, or proof by reference to a previously established principle; 
and incidental to this the so-called Canons of Induction; 
(4) The Inconceivability of the Opposite, which is the doubtful 
exception referred to above; (§) Discussion, and Dialectic as 


its most searching form. Auraep Hoooes 












































THE RELATION OF SHAFTESBURY AND 
HUTCHESON TO UTILITARIANISM. 


— we are certainly bound to recognize in Cumber- 

land’s De legibus naturae, published in 1672, the first 
statement by an English writer of the Utilitarian principle, 
hardly any one would now claim that the system of the Bishop 
of Peterborough is free from ambiguity, or even internal con- 
tradictions. Indeed, throughout the treatise ‘perfection’ (in 
the sense of highest development of the powers of mind and 
body) is regarded as a principle parallel to that of ‘the greatest 
happiness of all.’ It is only by noting the greater emphasis 
laid upon the Utilitarian principle, the greater actual use made 
of it in rationalizing morality, that we are able confidently to 
place Cumberland, where he belongs, at the head of the distin- 
guished list of English Utilitarian moralists. 

We shall now attempt to trace the further development of 
the ‘greatest happiness’ principle. The first step might seem 
to be an obvious one; for Locke,— whose Fssay, it will be 
remembered, was first published in 1689-90, — is popularly 
regarded not only as a Utilitarian, but as the founder of English 
Utilitarianism. One can hardly understand the prevalence of 
this mistaken view, particularly as no recognized authority on 
the history of English Ethics seems really to have committed 
himself to such an interpretation of Locke.! 

The fact is that Locke, while he devoted the first book of 
the £ssay to controverting the doctrine of ‘innate ideas’ (as he 
understood it), is by no means opposed to Intuitional Ethics in 

1 To be sure, Whewell's treatment of Locke’s system, at once careless and 
somewhat partisan, would be almost sure to mislead the ordinary reader. He 
takes no pains to distinguish between the supposed tendency of the system of 
thought as a whole and what Locke actually set forth as his own views on ethical 
subjects. At the same time, he does mention, toward the end of his exposition, 
certain features of the ethical system proper which ought to keep one from regard- 


ing it as standing for the ‘greatest happiness’ principle. (See “ist. of Mor. 
Phil. in Eng., Lect. v.) 
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its more moderate form. To be sure, he holds that “ good and 
evil... are nothing but pleasure or pain, or that which 
occasions or procures pleasure or pain to us.”! If he had 
actually worked out his ethical theory on this basis, we should, 
of course, find him standing for acknowledged Hedonism, 
either Egoistic or Universalistic, presumably the latter. But 
this he did not do. It is always to be remembered that Locke 
never wrote a formal treatise on Ethics. One has to gather 
his views on the subject from works devoted to other matters, 
mainly from the Zssay and the Reasonableness of Christianity. 
If the result is not altogether satisfactory, one must be particu- 
larly careful not to read into the philosopher’s views on Ethics 
a consistency not to be found there. On the one hand, he was 
not a little influenced by the then almost universal conception 
of Laws of Nature; and, on the other, he seems to hold the 
contradictory theses (1) that human reason is not able to 
arrive at proper notions of morality, apart from revelation ;? 
and (2) that moral, like mathematical, truths are capable of 
rigorous and complete demonstration.* Often, indeed, Locke 
is concerned to show that, and how, the practice of virtue is 
conducive to happiness; but this, in itself, proves nothing. 
Nearly all his contemporaries, of whatever ethical school, did 
the same. It is wholly characteristic, when he speaks of Divine 
Law as “the eternal, immutable standard of right.’’* In fact, 
apart from certain more or less doubtful corollaries from his 
metaphysical system, *his ethical speculations were mainly on 
the theological plane. In so far as this was true, he did not, of 
course, definitely commit himself to any particular ethical 
theory. It would thus hardly be too much to say that Locke 
had no ethical system at all, in the strict sense of the word. 
This implies nothing whatever in disparagement of the philoso- 
pher, but simply that he never gave to Ethics a sufficient 

1 Essay, Bk. ii, ch. xxviii, § 5. 

2 See, e.g., Reas. of Chr., Works, vol. vii, p. 141. 

5 See, ¢.¢., Essay, Bk. iii, ch. xi, § 16. 

* Reas. of Chr., p. 133. 

® Like his position that the truths of Ethics are capable of quasi-mathematical 


demonstration. 
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amount of consecutive attention to develop a coherent system 
of his own. It is evident that our present object does not 
require that we delay longer for an examination of the ethical 
position of the author of the Zssay concerning Human Under- 
standing. 

The case of two other important English writers, whose 
interests were preéminently ethical, presents much more diffi- 
culty. I refer to Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. While it is 
quite unusual, and, as it seems to me, equally unjustifiable, to 
class them as Utilitarians,' their systems do stand in a relation 
to Utilitarianism sufficiently close to require careful examina- 
tion. And, unfortunately, it is quite impossible adequately to 
treat this matter without devoting to it more space than the 
present paper, — or, indeed, any brief sketch of the history of 
English Utilitarianism,— would permit. To do so, would 
mean to exhibit in detail all sides of these complex systems, 
and then to show the subordinate importance of their Utilitarian 
aspect. Here one must confine oneself, therefore, to a brief, 
if not somewhat dogmatic presentation of what, in itself 
considered, is worthy of much more elaborate treatment. 

Two questions, in particular, occupied the ethical writers of 
the period which we are considering: (1) What is the [objective] 
‘end’ of moral action? (2) What is the nature of man, and in 
what relation does this stand to the ‘end’? But it might very 
well happen, — did constantly happen, in fact, — that different 
writers would give a very different emphasis to these two 
questions, fundamentally related as they are. Now Shaftes- 
bury * was so concerned with the question regarding the nature 
of man, and with his idea that virtue is ‘natural,’ and consists 
in a proper ‘balance’ of the affections, that he practically failed 
to give the first question, that regarding the ‘end’ of moral 
action, explicit treatment. As a result, while we find in his 
system by far the best refutation of Hobbes which had appeared 


1 The relation of Hutcheson to Utilitarianism is much closer than that of 
Shaftesbury, as we shall presently see. 

2 The first edition of the Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, was 
published in three volumes, in 1711. The following references are to the second 
edition, published in 1714. 
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up to his time, it is particularly hard to say exactly how he 
would have defined the Good. 

And first, with regard to the nature of man. Nothing is 
more absurdly fictitious, according to Shaftesbury’s view, than 
Hobbes’ ‘state of nature.’ In the first place, we can find no 
true starting-point for Ethics in the individual. Try as we 
may, we still find him forming part of a system.’ But, keeping 
to the individual for the sake of the argument, “the creature 
must have endured many changes ; and each change, whilst he 
was thus growing up, was as watura/, one as another. So that 
either there must be reckoned a hundred different states of 
nature ; or, if one, it can be only that in which nature was 
perfect, and her growth complete.”’? Again, nothing is so 
natural as that which conduces to preservation, whether the 
creature in question be man or animal. Then, “if eating and 
drinking be natural, herding issotoo. If any appetite or sense 
be natural, the sense of fellowship is the same.” # 

We are now prepared to see that the popular antithesis 
between egoism and altruism,—upon which any theory of 
absolute egoism, like that of Hobbes, must be based, — is 
largely artificial. We may very well distinguish the ‘natural ’ 
[social, benevolent] affections from the ‘self’ affections [love 
of life, bodily appetites, etc.], and both of these from the 
‘unnatural’ affections [malevolence, etc.];4 but only the last 
are really bad. ‘Self’ affections are not only permissible, but 
necessary, while the ‘natural’ affections may exist in excess, 
and thus defeat themselves. Virtue, then, consists not so 
much in a triumph of the one set of impulses over the other as 
in a proper ‘balance’ between the two. As we have seen, 
man finds himself part of a system from the very first. Since 
he is originally a social being, he derives his greatest happiness 
from that which makes for the existence of society and the 
common weal. Hence the good of all tends to become realized 


1 Inquiry concerning Virtue, “ Characteristics,” vol. ii, p. 16 et seg. 
2 The Moralists, vol. ii, p. 316. 

3 Freedom of Wit and Humour, vol. i, p. 110. 

* Inquiry, vol. ii, p. 86 et seg. 
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through the enlightened endeavors of each to attain his own ¢rue 
happiness ; for vice, according to Shaftesbury, ultimately springs 
from ignorance. Therefore “the question would not be, Who 
loved himself, or Who not? but, Who loved or served himself 
the rightest, and after the truest manner?” ! 

Virtue, then, consists in the harmony of the first two classes 
of affections. But the necessary concomitant of virtue is 
happiness, just as pleasure attends the right state of the 
organism. The good man is his own best friend, the bad man 
his own worst enemy; for every good act tends to harmonize 
the affections, every bad act to derange them.? Whether 
happiness itself be the Good, we shall have to ask almost 
immediately. Here we are only concerned with its relation to 
virtue, as the necessary concomitant of the latter. 

Before leaving Shaftesbury’s treatment of the nature of man, 
it will be necessary to consider his doctrine of a ‘moral sense.’ 
The importance of this doctrine for the system is, of course, 
variously estimated ;* but certainly it cannot by any means be 
ignored. As the name would imply, the ‘moral sense’ is 
original. It is analogous to the faculty by virtue of which, as 
Shaftesbury assumes, we are able in some measure to appre- 
ciate the beautiful from the very first. But it is to be noted 
that both these faculties require cultivation. Thus the ‘ moral 
sense’ is hardly the infallible thing which Butler thought he 
found in Conscience. It also differs from the latter in that it 
seems to belong almost wholly to the affective side of our 
nature. But though it acts, in a way, independently of reason, 
it is never in contradiction with the latter. On the contrary, 
its deliverances may be vindicated by reference to reason and 
experience. When it is perverted, this is through habitual wrong 
action (which deranges the affections), or through superstition. 

Turning now to the author’s account of the [objective] ‘end’ 


1 Freedom of Wit and Humour, vol. i, p. 121. 

2 Inquiry, vol. ii, p. 85. 

8 Professor Sidgwick very justly says: “This doctrine, though characteristic 
and important, is not exactly necessary to his main argument; it is the crown 
rather than the keystone of his ethical structure” (Hist. of Ethics, p. 187). 
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of moral action, we are prepared for some ambiguity. Of 
course the good of a// must be the end, or must be implied by 
the end,! since the author begins with the conception of man 
as a social being. But what is the Good? Shaftesbury’s 
frequent use of the word ‘happiness’ is not in itself decisive. 
Happiness, as we have just seen, is the necessary concomitant 
of the right state of the being in question. This latter seems 
at first to be regarded as the thing most important ;? at the 
same time, it is impossible to deny that the author’s interpre- 
tation of the Good often seems clearly enough to be hedonistic.’ 
In Cumberland we found ‘happiness’ and ‘perfection’ as 
distinct, but parallel principles. In Shaftesbury we do not, as 
it seems to me, find them thus in mechanical juxtaposition, but 
wrought together, so that they appear as different aspects of 
the same fact of moral health or harmony. If this be so, we 
have here a system more difficult than that of Cumberland to 
place under one of the conventional modern rubrics. The 
good of society is the test, indeed, but what this good is, 
Shaftesbury nowhere quite clearly states. To me the system 
seems to bear at least a closer relation to the modern doctrine 
of ‘self-realization ’ than to Utilitarianism, and this, in spite of 
the author’s habitual emphasis of the affective side of our 
nature, at the expense of the cognitive and volitional sides.‘ 
It will be remembered that he constantly insists upon the 
importance of an harmonious development of the truly human 
nature, even where he is concerned to show that the practice 
of virtue is conducive to the agent’s own happiness, and seldom, 
if ever, suggests definite hedonistic calculations as determining 
the morality of a given action or class of actions. In what has 
just been said, the complication arising from Shaftesbury's 
doctrine of a ‘moral sense’ has been purposely neglected. 
For many this would at once determine the non-Utilitarian 

1 See, e.g., Zuguiry, vol. ii, p. 77. 

® See, ¢.g., ibid., p. 14, et seg. Cf. Sidgwick, Hist. of Ethics, p. 184, note. 

5 See, ¢.g., Jnguiry, vol. ii, p. 99 et seq. 

* This one-sidedness of Shaftesbury's system doubtless arose in part from the 


fact that he was contending explicitly against Hobbes and implicitly against the 
Intellectualists. 
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character of the system; but I should not regard the point as : 
decisive, apart from other considerations. Moreover, it must 7 
be remembered that, if the system be regarded as really 
Utilitarian, its relation is to the later, not to the earlier 
Utilitarianism (excluding Cumberland), for Gay, Tucker, Paley, 
and Bentham regard the motive of the individual in moral 
action as ultimately egoistic. 

It is customary to regard Hutcheson’s system ! as the logical 
development of Shaftesbury’s; but, while true in a sense, this 
* view requires important modification. Though we have already 
| found in Shaftesbury’s system practically all the elements that 
| enter into Hutcheson’s, the different emphasis which is given 
| | to two of these in the latter system should be carefully noted. 
Shaftesbury, in his explicit opposition to Hobbes and _ his 
implicit opposition to the Intellectualists, had tended to iden- 
tify virtue with benevolence. At the same time, his funda- 
mental thought seems to have been that virtue consists in the 
harmony of the ‘natural’ and ‘self’ affections. With Hutche- 
son, on the other hand, benevolence becomes much more 
prominent, and is practically regarded as the beginning and the 
! | end of virtue. Again, Shaftesbury had assumed the existence 
| of a ‘moral sense,’ but his system is quite intelligible without 

| 
i 




















it. On the other hand, it would hardly be too much to say 
that Hutcheson’s main object was to prove the existence of a 
| ‘moral sense,’ distinct from self-interest. 
Hi Let us consider the ‘moral sense’ first. This is defined as 
| | “that determination to be pleased with the contemplation of 
HI those affections, actions, or characters of rational agents, which 
} | we call virtuous.”’ It is universal in distribution, immediate in 
) action, and original in character. We are obliged to assume 
Hh such a faculty, mainly because it is impossible to reduce our 
HI moral judgments to considerations of self-interest. This 
iI ; doctrine of a ‘moral sense’ is not to be confused with that of 
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Tit 1 The /nguiry concerning Beauty, Order, Harmony, Design and the /nguiry 
| concerning Moral Good and Evil appeared in 1725; the Zssay on the Nature and 
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Conduct of the Passions and Affections, and /ilustrations upon the Moral Sense, in 
1728. The System of Moral Philosophy was published posthumously in 1755. 
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‘innate ideas,’ to which it bears “no relation.”! The ‘moral 
sense’ requires education and development, like our other facul- 
ties. In respect of importance, it appears to be designed for 
regulating and controlling all our powers.? It is to be observed 
that this faculty approves always, and ox/y, of benevolence in 
the moral agent ;? also that “it gives us more pleasure and 
pain than all our other faculties.” * 

As we have just seen, benevolence, in this system, is the 
very essence of virtue; and (as with Shaftesbury) it is in the 
truest sense ‘natural,’ not a subtle refinement of egoism. 
Indeed, Hutcheson’s extreme insistence on benevolence results 
in a one-sidedness which cannot be overlooked. Yet the author 
admits that the want of some degree of self-love would be 
“universally pernicious,” ® and even holds that one may treat 
oneself as one would a third person “who was a competitor 
of equal merit.’”’® He attempts to avoid the difficulty, —a real 
one for a system identifying virtue with benevolence, — by 
showing that we may moralize our naive tendency to pursue 
our own happiness by remembering always that a due regard 
for it is necessary for the good of all. Again, he does not 
claim, of course, that the benevolence in which virtue practi- 
cally consists is felt equally for all men; but rather likens it to 
gravitation, which “increases as the distance is diminished.” 7 

The relation between benevolence and the ‘ moral sense’ in 
the system is now tolerably plain. The fact that we approve 
benevolence, and nothing but benevolence, as virtuous, proves 
the existence of the ‘moral sense.’ If we had no such faculty, 
we should approve only what was advantageous to ourselves. 
On the other hand, it is our ‘moral sense’ that proves the 
essence of virtue to consist in benevolence. We must avoid 
confusion on one point, however : benevolence, as an impulse 
to virtue, is quite distinct from the ‘moral sense,’ as a disposi- 


1 Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, second edn., p. 
xvi. Of course this is only Hutcheson’s view of the matter. 

2 System of Moral Philosophy, vol. i, p. 61. 

8 Inquiry, p. 196 et seq. * Jbid., p. 242. 

5 Jbid., p. 172. 6 Jbid., p. 174. 7 Jbid., p. 220. 
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tion to receive pleasure from the contemplation of virtue. We 
do not act benevolently for the pleasure which we may thus 
obtain. That would be a contradiction in terms.! 

So much, then, for benevolence and the moral sense, as the 
two most important aspects of man’s moral nature. Taken 
alone, however, they are not sufficient. Our natural benevo- 
lence is a merely general tendency impelling us to conduct for 
the good of our fellows, particularly those standing to us in the 
closest relations of life. As such, it needs guidance. And 
again, the ‘moral sense,’— so far, at least, as we have yet 
seen, — simply approves of actions performed from benevolent 
motives. Thus it approves of what is ‘formally’ good,” the 
good intention. But when we are electing what course of 
action we shall pursue, we are to aim at that which is ‘mate- 
rially’ good. Here it is still, perhaps, the ‘moral sense’ that 
gives us the clue, but for practical guidance we must depend 
largely upon our cognitive powers, as employed with reference 
to an external criterion. 

It will be best to let the author give his own account of this 
very important matter. ‘In comparing the moral qualities of 
actions, in order to regulate our election among various actions 
proposed, or to find which of them has the greatest moral 
excellency, we are led by our moral sense of virtue to judge 
thus: that in equal degrees of happiness, expected to proceed 
from the action, the virtue is in proportion to the number of 
persons to whom the happiness shall extend; (and here the 
dignity or moral importance of persons may compensate num- 
bers) and, in equal numbers, the virtue is as the quantity of 
the happiness or natural good; or that the virtue is in a com- 
pound ratio of the quantity of good and number of enjoyers. 
In the same manner, the moral evil, or vice, is as the degree 
of misery, and number of sufferers; so that, that action is best 
which procures the greatest happiness for the greatest num- 
bers, and that worst which, in like manner, occasions misery.” ® 


1 Jnguiry, p. 116. 
2 The distinction is made by Hutcheson himself. See System, vol. i, p. 252. 


8 Inguiry, p. 177. 
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This looks at first like Utilitarianism pure and simple ; but 
Hutcheson is mainly interested in that which is forma//y good, 
the benevolent intention, and he develops a calculus, the object 
of which is to show the degree of morality of a given action in 
terms of the wef benevolence of the agent, 7.¢., excess of 
benevolence over self-interest. He begins with five ‘axioms.’ 
For example: Let J7= moment of good; B = benevolence ; 
and A=ability. Then 47=£8XA._ These apparently 
simple ‘axioms’ lend themselves to decidedly elaborate com- 
putations, the ultimate object of which, in each case, is to 
ascertain the value of B. It must always be remembered, 
however, that J/ (the amount of happiness produced by the 
action) is assumed in these computations as a known quantity. 
Now J7 must be learned from experience, and the ‘hedonistic 
calculus’ of the Utilitarian must be employed to find it. Thus 
the calculus referred to supplements, but does not supplant, 
the ‘hedonistic calculus." In spite of the ‘moral sense,’ the 
actual content of the moral laws would have to be largely 
determined by Utilitarian methods.? 

_It may still seem as if the system were Utilitarianism in 
disguise, —-and Hutcheson does actually stand in a much 
closer relation to the ‘greatest happiness’ theory than does 
Shaftesbury, — but the matter is not quite so simple as would 
at first appear. That which makes for happiness is the 
‘materially’ Good, to be sure; but we have seen that “the 
dignity or moral importance of persons may compensate 
numbers.”” Moreover, as might be expected, when the happi- 
ness of only one person is under consideration, the qualitative 
distinction between pleasures is regarded as absolute. The author 
says: “ We have an immediate sense of a dignity, a perfection, 
or beatific quality in some kinds, which no intenseness of the 
lower kinds can equal, were they also as lasting as we could 
wish.”’* And this feeling of human dignity, we are told, is some- 
thing which we have quite independently of the ‘ moral sense.’ # 





1 Inquiry, pp. 183-188. 
? Such is actually Hutcheson’s procedure in many of his deductions. 
8 System, vol. i, p. 117. * Jbid., p. 27. 
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Again, Hutcheson, like Shaftesbury, insisted upon the disin- 
terested motive of the truly moral agent. This, as we saw in 
the case of the latter author, would remove the system from 
Utilitarianism in its original (complete) form, as represented 
by Gay, Tucker, Paley, and Bentham. It is further to be noted 
that, while Hutcheson comes a good deal nearer than Shaftes- 
bury to stating the Utilitarian principle (and was actually the 
first English writer, so far as I am aware, to hit upon the exact 
Utilitarian formula), he also emphasized the doctrine of a 
‘moral sense’ much more strongly than Shaftesbury had done. 
This results in a very considerable complication. The ‘moral 
sense’ is by hypothesis ultimate. Now, not only is it, accord- 
ing to Hutcheson, the touchstone of virtue; but from it, either 
directly or indirectly, are derived the major part of our 
pleasures and pains. Obviously this has an important bearing 
upon the ‘hedonistic calculus,’ which we found to be logically 
implied by the system. In computing the ‘ material’ goodness 
of an action, we must take into account, not merely the 
natural effects of the action, but these complicated with the 
much more important effects of the ‘moral sense’ itself. The 
result is that the ‘hedonistic calculus,’ as ordinarily under- 
stood, is pushed into the background. Indeed, as we have 
had occasion to notice, when Hutcheson actually develops a 
‘calculus,’ it is to ascertain the amount of benevolence implied 
by a given action, not the amount of happiness which may be 
expected to result from it, this latter, curiously enough, being 
assumed as a known quantity. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that the system 
which we have been examining is not properly Utilitarian. Of 
course, if the author had been as predominantly interested in 
the ‘materially’ good as he actually was in the ‘formally’ 
good, and had avoided certain minor inconsistencies, his sys- 
tem would have closely resembled that of J. S. Mill; but, on 
the one hand, we are not at liberty to neglect the emphasis 
which he actually gave to the different sides of his system, 
and, on the other, it would hardly be held now that J. S. 
Mill was a consistent exponent of Utilitarianism. In short, 
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Hutcheson is the ‘moral sense’ philosopher par excellence. 
To lose sight of this, is to misinterpret his system. The 
general drift of his argument is plain. If we approve or dis- 
approve of actions, we must do so from motives of self-interest 
or from motives independent of self-interest. The author’s 
first step is to prove the disinterestedness of our moral judg- 
ments. This, he thinks, shows conclusively the existence of a 
‘moral sense,’ and so vindicates his characteristic position. 

It hardly need be said that the two very suggestive systems 
which we have been principally occupied with examining 
necessarily appear at a disadvantage in being compared with a 
type of ethical theory to which they do not properly belong. 
Most certainly they are not to be criticised merely for teaching 
more than can be comprehended within the bounds of the 
Utilitarian formula. Subsequent ethical theory for a long 
time represented an increasing degree of differentiation, which 
could only end. in one-sidedness all round. In our own genera- 
tion, there is a marked tendency to return to that more com- 
prehensive view of man which Shaftesbury and Hutcheson did 
so much to work out, and to attempt a synthesis which shall 


do justice to our human nature as a whole. 
ERNEST ALBEE. 


























































































THE CONCEPTION OF MORALITY IN JURISPRU- 
DENCE. 


VER since the revival of the scientific study of jurispru- 
dence the connection of law and morality has been 
much discussed, but the question is not yet, and perhaps never 
will be, settled. Every variety of opinion has been entertained, 
from the extreme doctrine held by Austin that, for the purposes 
of the jurist, law is absolutely independent of morality, almost 
to the opposite position, held by every Oriental cadi, that 
morality and law are one. The question is an important one, 
and upon the answer which is given to it depends much more 
than merely theoretical consequences. The problem is an 
intensely practical one. 
The popular conception of the connection between law and 
morality is that in some way:the law exists to promote morality, 
to preserve those conditions which make the moral life possible, 
and thus to enable men to lead sober and industrious lives. 
The average man regards law as justice systematized, and 
justice itself as a somewhat chaotic mass of moral principles. 
On this view, the positive law is conceived of as a code of rules, 
corresponding to the code of moral laws, deriving its authority 
from the obligatory character of those moral laws, and being 
just or unjust according as it agrees with, or differs from them. 
This, like all other popular conceptions, is inadequate for 
scientific purposes, and the jurist, so far at least as he is also a 
scientist, is compelled to abandon it. For it is contradicted by 
the facts. Positive laws do not rest upon moral laws, and 
common notions of justice furnish no court of appeal from the 
decrees of the State. The average man confounds law and 
morality, and identifies the rules of law with the principles of 
abstract justice. The jurist has to differentiate these, to show 
how law differs from morality, and wherein it is independent of 
it. In doing this he has rushed to the opposite extreme, and 
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has claimed for law a complete independence in theory, an 
independence which admittedly does not exist in reality. It is 
always dangerous to elaborate theories without reference to the 
actually existent, and it is not surprising, therefore, that scien- 
tific jurisprudence has not prospered, but has steadily pursued 
a downward course. It is the purpose of this article to show 
briefly that jurisprudence has thus retrograded, because it is 
founded on a false view of life and an inadequate conception 
of morality. 

Austin’s theory of jurisprudence is the product of a fiction. 
It rests upon an analysis of the law as it is, and at the very 
foundation lies the conception of sovereignty which he received 
from Hobbes through Bentham. Like his great masters, 
Austin regards the sovereign power in a State as absolute, 
possessed of unlimited authority, and not subject to any law. 
This power he treats as an existing fact, an ultimate datum, 
beyond which the jurist is not required to pursue his investiga- 
tions. In the exercise of that power, and not in any decree of 
the Deity, or any law of nature, is the origin of positive law. 
Law is a general command imposed upon the subject by the 
unlimited sovereign authority of the State, and this command 
is enforced by sanctions. In law there are thus four elements: 
(1) The general element (law in its aspect of uniformity) ; 
(2) the element of command (law as force) ; (3) that of abso- 
lute obligation ; (4) that of legal sanction, without which sanc- 
tion there is no law. Law is differentiated from morality, by 
external marks, in that it is expressed and enforced by the 
power of the State. It is not founded upon morality, for it 
springs directly from the supreme sovereign political authority, 
which is above all limitations. Its obligation is absolute, and 
there is no court of appeal, either in current moral ideals of 
justice, or in a theory of natural equity, to which the subject 
can turn for relief from its mandates. The principle which 
guides the legislator is that of utility ; he seeks the greatest 
good of the body politic ; and that is, in Austin’s estimation, 
also the fundamental principle of morality. But there is no 
direct connection between morality and law. Though they 
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may codperate to serve the same ends, they are entirely 
separate and distinct. 

The work of Maine, in the department of the history of law, 
| showed at once how imperfect this theory of law is, and how 
| false is the conception of sovereignty on which it rests. 
| Viewed in the light of history, every proposition laid down by 
Wt Austin is seen to be either absolutely false, or but partially 

| true. His definition of law can hold good only for one aspect 

| | of the law, in one part of the world, and for only a brief period 
| 








in the development of that part. Maine’s investigations 








| 
| revealed political societies in which it is impossible to discover 
| any determinate political authority to which the bulk of the 
| people yielded habitual obedience ; disclosed laws which can 
| by no stretch of the English language be termed commands ; 
| showed laws possessed of no legal sanction ; and above all 
made manifest how intimate is the connection between law and 
morality. In morality the law had its origin. In the law 
moral principles are embodied ; upon those principles its force 
depends ; and they hedge around and control the sovereign 
authority as truly as they control the actions of the humblest 
subject. Austin regarded the sovereign power as absolute and 
unlimited. Maine pointed out that this is true only for the 
! lawyer, who is engaged in ascertaining what is the positive law 
i of the land, and who rests content when he can base the propo- 
sition which he desires to establish on statutory decree or 
' judicial decision. Beyond this juridical phase of sovereignty 
| is its political and social side. Socially and politically consid- 
ered, the supreme authority rests upon, and is limited by, 
morality, and only as its decrees coincide with the moral senti- 
i \ ments of the community are they possessed of force. “ Law 
would not be really imperative, we know, unless behind the 
i | sword of the magistrate, the bulk of mankind felt the weight of 
Mi, social obligation, the irresistible burden of custom, of imme- 
i morial tradition, and the like, a social, and even a religious 

! 
. 











| sanctity.” ! “It is its history, the entire mass of its historical 
HiT antecedents, which, in each community, determines how the 


et 1 Harrison, “ English School of Jurisprudence.” Fort. Rev., vol. XXX, p. 488. 
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sovereign shall exercise, or forbear from exercising, his irre- 
sistible coercive power. All that constitutes this —the whole 
enormous aggregate of opinions, sentiments, beliefs, supersti- 
tions and prejudices, of ideas of all kinds, hereditary and 
acquired, some produced by institutions, and some by the 
constitution of human nature — is rejected by the analytical 
jurists.” } 

Maine, however, does not regard the conception of law held 
by the analytical school as entirely false. He suggests that it 
is true within certain bounds. Law, as the bare decree of an 
unlimited sovereign power, does not exist in any society. 
Socially considered such an assumption is totally untrue, but 
when viewed from within the law itself, as an abstraction 
necessary for the purposes of a purely formal science, it 
possesses at once a certain utility and a qualified validity. To 
the servant of the law, what the law decrees must come with 
an absolute obligation, which requires no reason to justify it, 
but which rests its right to exact obedience on the ¢pse dtxit 
alone. When we have regard to the different sides from which 
the subject may be approached, we readily see that the science 
of law may be divided into two branches. On the one hand we 
may have a theory of legislation, dealing with the social and 
political side, treating of the functions performed by law in 
society, ascertaining inductively that system of law which is 
best for the State, and the most in conformity with the moral 
ideals of its people ; while, on the other hand, we have a theory 
of jurisprudence which, from the standpoint of the law itself, 
should determine, not what ought to be, but what actually is, 
or has been, positive law. Upon the basis of this division, 
Maine suggested that the Austinian conception of law is 
perfectly valid for a theory of jurisprudence, and may possess 
a certain utility for pedagogical purposes. 

But the division of the science of law into a theory of legis- 
lation and a theory of jurisprudence is philosophically unsound. 
What ought to be and what is, cannot be separated. A sound 
theory of legislation demands for its foundation a sound system 


' Maine, Zarly History of /nstitutions. Lect. XII, p. 360. 
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of jurisprudence, and a system of jurisprudence requires for its 
completion a theory of legislation. The two theories are one ; 
they cannot be kept apart; they cannot even be logically 
divided. A theory of what is law, built up upon a careful 
investigation of the history of the law, its origin and develop- 
ment, an analysis of its various conceptions, an examination of 
the part which it plays in society, the ends which it serves, the 
forces which have produced it and the forces which are contin- 
ually modifying it, in short, a really comprehensive and 
accurate science of what is law, contains in itself at once the 
theory of what ought to be law. A science, to be worthy of 
the name, must rise to a higher level than the mere analysis 
and tabulation of leading legal conceptions for pedagogical 
purposes. It must honestly endeavor to discover what is the 
real nature of the law, the living product of an organic society, 
and so it must take into account the whole connection of law 
and morality. 

The scientific jurists, however, have accepted the division, 
and, upon the basis of that division, jurisprudence becomes a 
purely abstract science. The conception of sovereignty on 
which it rests, is not a conception of sovereignty as it actually 
is, but of sovereignty with all its attributes save force elimi- 
nated. Founded upon the notion of sovereignty as force 
alone, the science is abstract and largely deductive. It is not 
the science of law, and does not help us to a knowledge of the 
real nature of the law. This knowledge must be sought 
for in a theory of legislation, for jurisprudence only gives 
a partial analysis of leading legal conceptions, and is only 
useful as an instrument in the training of legal practition- 
ers. It is not even founded upon observation. Harrison, 
accepting Sir Henry Maine’s suggestion, says: “The Austin- 
ian analysis of sovereignty is a perfectly sound conception 
when read in the light of the assumptions by which it is 
qualified and limited to the sphere to which it belongs. It 
belongs strictly to law, and the assumptions or hypotheses on 
which it depends, are: (1) that the lawyer is considering 
sovereignty only on the side of force ; (2) that for his purposes 
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he assumes the force it exerts to be unlimited; (3) and that he 
is considering force only as it is applied by the tribunals of 
settled modern societies. With these assumptions the propo- 
sition as to sovereignty is strictly unassailable.””! That is to 
say, it is true for one phase of one part of the subject, when 
considered upon the basis of an assumption absolutely untrue 
as to fact. Can such a treatment of a subject be properly 
termed scientific? Considering law simply as force, the jurist 
yet refuses to examine that force and the laws which govern 
its operation. Law is not a lifeless mass of rules, but is the 
living product of a living and organic society. Can any depart- 
ment of knowledge be entitled to the name of science which 
ignores the vital forces which have produced, and are con- 
stantly modifying, the facts which it is supposed to be investi- 
gating? Certainly it is far from being such a science as Austin 
fondly imagined himself to be establishing. If anything is 
clear, it is that Austin thought he was placing the study of 
positive law on a strictly scientific basis, founding an inductive 
science on the observation and analysis of legal conceptions as 
they actually are ; and that, once for all, he was removing law 
from the region of assumptions on which his predecessors had 
founded it, and with which they had obscured it. Had Austin 
succeeded in founding an inductive science of the law, on the 
basis of observation, and free from assumptions, his work 
would have been of immense service to the world. But the 
science, as it is, is of doubtful value. Maine certainly does 
not underestimate it when he says: “The procedure of the 
Analytical Jurists is closely followed in mathematics and 
political economy. It is strictly philosophical, but the practi- 
cal value of all sciences founded on abstractions depends on 
the relative importance of the elements rejected and the 
elements retained in the process of abstraction. Tried by this 
test, mathematical science is of greatly more value than political 
economy, and both of them than jurisprudence as conceived by 
the writers I am criticising.” ? 

1 Harrison, “English School of Jurisprudence.” Fort. Rev., vol. XXX, p. 409. 

? Maine, Early History of Jnstitutions. Lect. XII, p. 360. 
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The legal mind instinctively recoils from admitting that 
there is any standard outside the law by which the law may be 
judged. To acknowledge that there is any criterion known to 
individuals, by which they can determine whether any edict of 
the state is just and so binding on them, would be to weaken 
the entire fabric of the law, and, by destroying the instinctive 
respect which men entertain for it, to undermine the very 
foundation on which it rests. The jurist can never safely 
acknowledge that the individual is ever justified in regarding a 
law as not obligatory upon him. Whatever rights the individ- 
ual conscience may possess, it can never be superior to society, 
and the formal decrees of the State must be held to be 
paramount. So the jurist has a reasonable, though mistaken, 
horror of the ‘ought to be,’ and insists upon confining himself 
to what is, or has been, clothed with the character of positive 
law. Jurisprudence for the scientific jurist, is now a purely 
formal science as logic is a formal science, dealing with the 
essential form of the law as it has appeared in the different 
systems of legislation known to history. The form, and not 
the matter of the law, is the subject of jurisprudence, and the 
science, as represented by Holland for example, does not seek 
to. introduce improvements in the matter of the law, to adapt 
the positive law to the condition of society, or to formulate 
rules of legislation, though it may advance the positive law by 
removing misconceptions or solving difficulties. Jurisprudence, 
thus regarded, does not aim at the discovery of any principles 
for the direct improvement of the law. The ideal here involved 
is undoubtedly lower than that implied in Bentham’s conception 
of the science of law, as the instrument by which great reforms 
may be introduced. Nor is it the ideal advanced by Heron 
when he says: “ Discussing Positive Laws upon the inductive 
method, examining the different legislative systems of different 
nations, and their results upon the happiness of mankind — 
comparing slavery with freedom, ignorance with knowledge, 
accordingly as these have been checked or developed by the 
great forces which have swayed human destinies — we, by the 
observation of facts and the use of reason, selecting the good, 
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eloigning the bad, may gradually arrive at that system of law 
which is most in conformity with natural justice.”? Jurispru- 
dence has no place for the improvement of substantive law. 
The scientific jurists have mapped out the field, have reserved 
for themselves the work of investigating the nature of what is 
law, and have left the task of improving the law to a theory of 
legislation which unfortunately does not exist. 

Scientific jurisprudence has steadily pursued a downward 
course. For Bentham, its ideal was the improvement of the 
substantive law, and on this view it was an instrument of 
reform. Austin, abandoning all attempt to determine what 
ought to be in law, confined the science to the observation and 
analysis of what is law, with the intention of freeing the study 
from all assumptions, and placing it on a purely inductive 
basis. Unfortunately his analysis was based upon the greatest 
of all assumptions, namely, that law is the command of an 
unlimited sovereign power. Scientific jurisprudence now rests 
consciously upon that assumption. It no longer treats of law 
as it is, but only of law in its character of bare force. It no 
longer adds to our knowledge of the matter of the law, and is 
purely a formal science, useful only for pedagogical purposes. 
And all this decadence is due to the refusal of the scientific 
jurists to admit in theory that connection between law and 
morality which undoubtedly exists in fact, a refusal which results 
ultimately from their inadequate conception of morality. 

The jurist always confuses morality and moral law. Morality 
is for him a system of law, a species of internal legislation. So 
Holland contrasts ethics and jurisprudence, in that the first 
deals with laws for which external legislation and external 
enforcement are impossible, while the second deals only with 
the laws which are the creation of external legislation and 
which are enforced by the paramount human authority in a 
political state.2 So, too, Lightwood, for whom law is a rule 
explanatory of a rule of morality, never rises to any higher 
view of morality. 


1 Heron, Jurisprudence and the Social Sciences, p. 52. 
2 Holland, Jurisprudence, chap. iii. 
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He states the relation of law to morality as follows: ‘There 
are certain classes of actions which affect directly and obviously 
the welfare of the individual and the community. These are 
governed by a few simple rules which every man may know. 
These are the rules of morality. Owing, however, to the 
complications which arise from the collection of individuals in 
large societies, it often becomes impossible to know how to 
act in accordance with these rules; hence we require a large 
number of subsidiary rules to be laid down. These are the 
rules of law. There are other actions whose effect upon the 
community has not yet been decided, either because it is 
impossible to classify them, or because opinion is divided upon 
the effect of any given class. These, therefore, are left outside 
the domain of rule entirely ; they are governed solely by the 
discretion of the individual.’”’! The rules of morality and of 
law cannot be thus distinguished, and no class of actions lies 
wholly beyond the range of morality. The rules of law apply 
to the simple as well as to the complex relations of life. The 
law is not explanatory of morality. In the great majority of 
cases it assumes that the duty is known, and the chief object 
of the legislator’s concern is, not that the duty should be 
rendered more explicit, but that the penalty, by which that 
duty is to be enforced, should be determined. 

I have given this quotation from Lightwood at length, not 
for its view of the relation of law to morality, but because it 
contains explicitly that conception of morality which seems to 
be held implicitly by every jurist, and which is the real 
stumbling-block in their path. The jurist inevitably gravitates 
towards the view of morality as a code of rules of conduct, 
either established directly by divine legislation, or revealed by 
reason. For him all the significance of morality is contained 
in the moral law, and is summed up in a series of comprehen- 
sive ‘ Thou-shalt-nots.’ According to popular opinion positive 
law is complementary to moral law, existing as it does to 
preserve the conditions of morality, and to make the moral life 
a possibility. It adds to the moral code needed regulation, and 


1 Lightwood, Nature of Positive Law, p. 382. 
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lends it the power of the State that the obedience of individuals 
may be secured. Over against each rule of the legal code 
stands a rule of the moral code, to which the former owes its 
authority. The laws of the State as to murder are subsidiary 
to the divine mandate “Thou shalt not kill,” the laws for the 
protection of property to the command “ Thou shalt not steal”’; 
and the law of the land is just, or unjust, according as it 
corresponds to, or differs from, the moral right expressed in 
the divine legislation or natural law. Laws unjust in this 
sense are regarded as imposing no binding obligation upon the 
individual. The jurist accepts this popular conception of 
morality as a code of rules, but he differs from the average 
man in that he will not, indeed cannot, admit that the positive 
law rests upon moral law for its authority. Earlier decisions 
seemed to imply the principle that laws contrary to ‘natural 
equity’ or ‘common right’ are void, but this dictum has not 
been adhered to. Mr. Justice Willes expressed the only 
possible attitude for the judiciary when he said: “ We sit here 
as the servants of the Queen and the legislature. Are we to 
act as regents over what is done by parliament with the 
consent of the Queen, lords, and commons? I deny that any 
such authority exists. If an Act of Parliament has been 
obtained improperly, it is for the legislature to correct it by 
repealing it: but, so long as it exists as law, the Courts are 
bound to obey it. The proceedings here are judicial, not 
autocratic, which they would be if we could make laws instead 
of administering them.” ! 

In a legal sense ‘moral’ always refers to some definite rule 
of the moral law. Thus a contract contra bonos mores is void, 
but it is not every kind of immoral intention which will render 
it illegal. It is not void merely because, in the opinion of the 
judges, it tends to produce wrong or is detrimental to the 
moral welfare of the community. It must violate a rule of 
morality recognized as such by the law; it must be more than 
immoral ; its immorality must amount to illegality. The rule 
of the moral law must be one which amounts to a rule of the 


1 Lee v. Bude and Torrington Junction Ry. Co.; L. R. 6 C. P., p. 582. 
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common law. In the case of contracts void as being contrary 
to the public good or public policy, there is some doubt, and a 
wider view of morality might prevail. In Lgerton v. Earl 
Brownlow (4 H. L. C., pp. 150, 237) Chief Baron Pollock and 
Lord St. Leonards both used language which would imply that 
it is the duty of the judges always to consider the public welfare, 
and that they are entitled to regard a condition in a will as 
void whenever it is their opinion that the condition in question 
would work a mischief to the community at large. That 
decision would open a wide gap through which judges might 
introduce their moral ideas and notions of public expediency 
into the consideration of all manner of questions. The 
majority of the judges, however, in Egerton v. Earl Brownlow 
were not prepared to adopt so wide a view of public policy. 
In the opinion of Baron Parke (p. 123) a condition or a 
contract is void as against public policy, not when in the view 
of the judge it may work harm to the community, but when it 
can be shown to be contrary to the policy, spirit, or principle 
of a particular law ; and Baron Alderson, pointing out that the 
judges had on questions of public policy always used the policy 
of a particular law as a key to its construction, added (p. 109), 
‘“‘an active imagination may find a bad tendency arising out of 
every transaction between imperfect mortals ; and to use this 
as a criterion for determination would make every case depend 
on the arbitrary caprice of an acute judge.”’ 

Morality enters into the law only as a series of rules of 
conduct, rules which derive their authority in the courts, not 
from their obligatory moral character, but from the legal 
character with which they are clothed through recognition by 
the common law. Moral laws are not, as the naive conscious- 
ness imagines, /eges /egum, and no court of appeal from the 
positive law is to be found in popular moral ideas. To admit 
such a conception, even for a moment, would be a standing 
invitation to men to disregard the law, and would substitute 
chaos for order. The positive law can never correspond 
exactly with the moral law. It must always be below the 
standards of the best part of the community, and above those 
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of the worst. “There is an opposition between the moral and 
positive laws, such that the force of the one varies with the 
force of the other in almost an inverse ratio. Wherever the 
rule of law is weak, the rules of custom, of tradition, and of 
morality chiefly govern the lives of men; but when the. 
positive law is strong, and is regularly and impartially enforced, 
these customary rules tend to sink into the background, and 
men regulate their lives more and more by the positive law 
alone. Particular laws do not rest upon moral laws for their 
authority, and a moral duty, even when of perfect obligation 
and easily enforced, does not of necessity give rise to a legal 
duty. Thus the duty of a son to support an aged and infirm 
parent is recognized as absolute by all civilized peoples, and 
under the civil law, as in Scotland, that duty is enforced ; but 
the common law recognizes no legal obligation, apart from con- 
tract, as resulting from the natural obligation arising ex fietate. 

The naive conception of the positive law as the complement 
of the moral law, is inadequate; but the jurist, while rejecting 
it, accepts the naive conception of morality, and never seems to 
dream that that too may be equally inadequate for scientific pur- 
poses. By so doing, the jurist is compelled to separate the moral 
and positive laws, and to divide the allegiance of men by setting 
up two entirely independent rules of conduct, both absolutely 
binding upon the conscience of the individual. It is difficult to 
maintain such a position either in practice or in theory. A 
consistent theory of life can never be reached on such a basis. 

It is natural for men who concentrate their attention on the 
notion of duty, to conceive of all life as only obedience to rules, 
and this tendency is doubly strong in the case of students of 
law. For them the positive and the moral laws sum up the 
entire significance of life. The average man bases the positive 
law upon the moral law; the jurist rests it upon itself ; both 
found law upon law, view law as ultimate and regard obedi- 
ence to it as an end in itself. But such a view of life is 
inadequate. Life is more than conformity to law. Such a 
conception is mechanical, but life whether in the physical, 
psychical, or moral sphere is more than mechanism; it is 
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organic growth. The moral life is a continuous evolution, a 
progress to higher and higher things, an advance, the principles 
of which are fixed and constant, but which is not itself to be 
found in any stereotyped form or mechanical arrangement. 
Ethics has a higher task than that of merely formulating moral 
rules. ‘The task of the moral philosopher is not to construct 
a system of rules for the conduct of life — we do not live by 
rule — but to lay bare the nerve of the moral life, the very 
essence of which is spontaneity and growth away from any 
fixed form or type.”’! Further, all law is negative. A system 
of moral rules is as much a limitation and restriction as is the 
legal code of the land. No code of moral laws can adequately 
express the moral life, for that life is something positive and 
consists in a fulfilment, not a restriction, of the life of the 
individual. The moral life cannot be summed up ina series of 
imperatives ; it is spiritual and consists in a growth towards 
an ideal. Its end is not action in accordance with rule, but the 
development of the ideal man and the realization of the perfect 
character. Obedience to law is not the end of life; it is merely a 
means towards an end, which is the realization of the true nature 
of man. The positive law does not rest upon the moral law for 
its authority, and neither law is absolute; both, not as particular 
maxims or enactments but as a whole, rest alike upon reason. 
The jurist’s erroneous conception of life involves him of 
necessity in further errors. He treats law as something fixed 
and static, the artificial creation of governments. The mistake 
made is in regarding law as identical with a body of laws. 
Law is more than a mass of rules ; it is fuller and broader than 
any code ever devised by the wisest legislator ; it is the living 
product of the State, the highest organic form of the moral life. 
Legislatures are not all-powerful. They may enact any statutes 
they please, but the content and significance of these are, for 
the most part, supplied through the medium of judicial inter- 
pretation by the social self-consciousness of the nation. The 
rise of joint-stock companies, differing both from partnerships 
and corporations, yet possessing many of the legal characteris- 


* James Seth, Study of Ethical Principles, p. 14. 
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tics of both, is an example of a change within the law, opposed 
to the policy of the government, yet produced by the irresisti- 
ble movement of life. The law is never stationary; it is a 
developing entity, the significance of which is ever growing 
wider and deeper with the increasing complexity of social life. 
The Statute of Uses and the Statute of Frauds, for example, 
now serve ends little dreamed of by the governments of Henry 
VIII and Charles II. 

The legislator is ever busy, striving to adapt the form of the 
law to the changing conditions of society, but the form is of 
but slight importance as compared with the content. A law 
may remain on the statute book, a mere edict of government, 
devoid of that force which is the essential characteristic of law. 
For nearly three hundred years after the lists were last pre- 
pared for a trial by combat, the appeal to arms remained part 
of the law of England, but was wholly inoperative because the 
moral sentiment of the nation had outgrown it. In the same 
way, from the first, duelling when fatal was punishable under 
the common law as murder, but the law was powerless because 
the age was not sufficiently advanced. That laws become 
inoperative when they no longer correspond to the moral 
requirements of the times, is a fact with which a true theory 
of jurisprudence must reckon. In cases to which such laws 
apply, juries refuse to convict, and judges break away from the 
law, find flimsy excuses for ignoring precedents and establish- 
ing a new departure more in accordance with the spirit of the 
age. The history of the English law in regard to wagers is a 
good example of this movement. The judges, while recogniz- 
ing wagers as legal contracts, became, in the words of Baron 
Parke, “astute, even to the extent of bordering on the ridicu- 
lous, to find reasons for refusing to enforce them.” The one 
true science of the law, whether it is called jurisprudence or 
the theory of legislation, must take a comprehensive view of 
the subject, must endeavor to determine the exact nature of 
law, and of the forces which have produced it, the forces which 
are tending to its preservation and permanence, and the forces 
which are constantly modifying it. 
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Law is more than a command, more than an artificial and 
arbitrary product of governing power. The position of the 
jurists was assumed out of respect for the law, from an unwil- 
lingness to weaken its authority, or to admit anything that 
would deprive it of its absolutely obligatory character. 
Unfortunately the direct effect of their efforts has been in 
the direction of weakening the respect for law. It is not 
without significance, that the modern period with its constant 
demands for liberty, its hostility to law and state interference 
with the individual, is also the period of this artificial concep- 
tion of law, the conception of every scientific jurist from the 
sixteenth century to the present day. Herbert Spencer 
criticises Hobbes and Austin on account of the absolutism 
which is a necessary part of their theory of law, yet he himself 
always treats the law in the same manner as the arbitrary com- 
mand of government, and “the sins of legislators” and “ the 
mistakes of government ”’ are his favorite topics. Anarchy and 
nihilism are the logical results of extreme individualism. 

The law is the necessary product of social life, and as such 
is bound up with and inseparable from morality. The unity of 
life is absolute. We cannot separate morality and law on the 
ground that the one applies to the ‘inner,’ the other to the 
‘outward,’ life, for the implied division of the individual life 
is itself impossible. Equally impossible is it to regard law as 
“a demand made by God on humanity as a whole,” and 
morality as “the demand made on the individual man,” for the 
individual life and the social life are one. Society has no 
existence apart from individuals, and no _ individual exists 
beyond the organization of society and the reach of law. Life 
is an undivided whole with many aspects. 

The jurist’s conception of the law as absolute, and the naive 
conception of morality as a code of rules, may be sufficient for 
the judge, the servant of the law. The scientific jurist, how- 
ever, is in a different position, and before he can attain to a 
theory of jurisprudence, either approximately true or useful, 
he must rise to a wider view of life, and base his investigations 
upon a sounder system of Ethics. T. W. Taytor, Jr. 








REFUTATIONS OF IDEALISM IN THE LOSE 
BLATTER. 


HE Lose Blatter contain several more or less extended 
“ Refutations of Idealism,” varying in date from (appar- 
ently) early in the eighties to 1793. These have a twofold 
interest. First, they elaborate several steps of the “ Refuta- 
tion” in the Critique, and put into definite form as distinct 
proofs what is merely suggested there ; secondly, they give 
striking testimony to the ambiguities which Vaihinger has 
already pointed out, and show that Kant did and did not 
consider himself to be proving the existence of things-in- 
themselves. 

It will be remembered (to refer only to some of the literature 
where the points at issue have been sharply defined) that in 
Mind, IV, pp. 111, 408, 557, Caird and Sidgwick discussed the 
meaning of the Ding ausser mir as contrasted with the Vorstel- 
lung cines Dinges ausser mir; Sidgwick holding that the 
“thing” is here identical with the transcendental object, 
although Kant may have elsewhere distinguished them ; Caird 
holding that here, at least, there is no hint of the thing-in-itself, 
although it is elsewhere presupposed as corresponding to the 
receptivity of our sensibility. Adamson (Philosophy of Kant) 
takes the same view as Caird, though in emphasizing that the sub- 
stance of the theory is “that a g?ven, not self-produced element 
of sensation is involved in external perception,” he has suggested 
the difficulty, vz., “given by what?” Mahaffy and Bernard 
give a lucid comparison of nearly all the passages from the same 
point of view. But Vaihinger, in the Stvassd. Ad/., and again in 
his Com. II, pointed out the contradictory character of Kant’s 
expressions, not only between passages of the two editions but 
in passages of the same edition, showing that Berkeley is 
indirectly involved, and that the note to the Preface of the 
second edition contained probably a reference to things-in- 
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themselves. Finally, Caird (Crit. Philos. of Kant, 1, pp. 634, 
636 ff.) admits that “there is a sense in which a reference to 
things-in-themselves as at the basis of external experience is 
involved in the ‘ Refutation,’’’ and says that while the primary 
question is the relation of two aspects of experience, “the 
dualism in experience is ultimately connected with the opposi- 
tion between the ego-in-itself and the thing-in-itself ; for the 
latter is ‘the ground’ to which the materials of experience are 
attributed, just in so far as these materials are passive affec- 
tions, given to the mind in sense and not supplied by its own 
spontaneity.’ I will first outline some of the more important 
“proofs,” or “studies for proofs,”’ given in the Lose Blatter,} 
and then point out some of the most important bearings on the 
difficulties in the Critique. 

I. Kant distinguishes six different ways of refuting idealism. 
Four of these are named in D 8; the others are found in various 
other fragments. They are as follows: 

(1) Inner experience as a consciousness of the empirically 
determined existence of myself in time requires the existence 
of outer things. (How these “outer things’’ are designated 
will be shown below.) This is the proof given in the “ Refuta- 
tion,”’ and is frequently referred to (Heft I, pp. 201, 203; Heft 
II, p. 295, etc.). 

(2) The very consciousness of succession or time requires 
space. This is distinguished on p. 204 from (1), but on p. 189 
it is brought into close connection with it, and elaborated in an 
interesting way, as follows. (a) We can represent to ourselves 
a number only by counting successively in time, and then 
taking together this plurality into the unity of a number. 
(6) But this can be done only by setting our units side by side 
in space, for they must be thought as given simultaneously 
(sugleich), i.e, as taken together into one representation. 
(c) This simultaneity, or coexistence, can be cognized only as 
I can (not merely think but) apprehend the given plurality both 
forward and backward. (d) Therefore, an intuition in which 


1 The passages are in Heft I, pp. 101-104, 189, 200-202, 203-205, 209-216, 229, 
263; in Heft II, pp. 36 ff., 254, 285, 294 ff., 367. 
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the manifold is given ausser etnander and neben etnander, 1.e., 
the intuition which makes the idea of space possible, must be 
given in perception. Point (c), above, is further worked out on 
p. 204. ‘We cannot be conscious of the simultaneity (or 
coexistence) of A and # without a permanent. For all appre- 
hending is successive. But in so far as the succession can 
proceed not merely forwards from A to &, but, as often as I 
please, backward from B to A, it is necessary that A persist. 
The presentations of the senses, A and JS, must, therefore, 
have another ground than that in inner sense,” etc. The 
dependence of time on space is frequently referred to in the 
Critique, but it is not, so far as I am aware, worked out so 
fully, or utilized in just this manner (cf I, p. 214). 

(3) The material or content of our presentations in space 
requires as its source an ‘‘outer sense.”’ “ For the imagination 
can create an idea of the external only as it affects the outer 
sense (within the organ of the latter), and there would be no 
material for external representations, or ideas of the outer, 
unless there were an outer sense.” This argument is found in 
full only in I, p. 203, but is embodied in condensed form in II, 
p. 254, and in the note to Rem. I, following the “ Refutation” 
(B 276). It is also somewhat similar to the following, though 
not the same. 

(4) The question at issue is whether sense-perception can be 
distinguished from imagination of outer objects, and Kant 
asserts that the mere form of outer sense-perception, 7.¢., its 
spatial character, is an immediate, sure, and self-evident crite- 
rion, for while all outer objects have three dimensions, time 
has but one. If, then, we had only imagination, z.e., only the 
inner sense, “in order that our perception should have three 
dimensions such as space has, we should have to think this our 
inner Vorstellung as without us, which is self-contradictory” 
(I, p. 101 ff.). The counterpart of this appears on p. 104. 
“The question arises whether that perception (Amschauung) 
which has the form of the outer sense, véz., imagination, is 
so like that which has also an odject of the outer sense that the 
two cannot be distinguished.”” In exceptional cases (fever, etc.) 
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this may not be possible, but in general “the answer is: 
consciousness can accompany all ideas, therefore those of 
imagination, which, with its play, is itself an object of the inner 
sense. It must, then, be possible to be conscious of the 
imagination as such, because we actually distinguish its products, 
as inner presentations and so as existing in time, from the 
perception of the senses” (cf. p. 212 ff.). This argument, also, 
is hinted at in the note to Rem. I, but as it is found in a sheet 
marked by Kant “zu Bogen C,’’ Reicke conjectured that it was 
intended for part of a larger treatise of some sort. As it 
occurs also in a fragment (p. 201; cf. also p. 216, and II, p. 36) 
written after 1788, it probably was thought out after the 
second edition of the Critique. 

(5) If there were no outer objects of our senses, and so no 
outer sense but only imagination, we should at least be con- 
scious of the activity of the latter as a spontaneity, whereas we 
are conscious of a presentation of the senses as a merely fassive 
determination (1, pp. 201, 212 ff.). This is also suggested in 
the note cited. It is to be observed that neither (3), (4), nor 
(5) has any reference to the determination of the inner experi- 
ence, and so they may fairly be regarded as independent 
arguments. . 

(6) Similar to (1), perhaps, in thought, but not in form, is 
the short argument in I, p. 205. “If the soul itself is only 
a phenomenon, and its empirical perception only the form in 
which its own subject is affected in apprehending the manifold 
of a given perception, it follows that this latter perception must 
be something other than inner, vz., outer, and thus that this 
latter is alone immediate.” 

Il. Jn the first four arguments the outer objects are not things- 
in-themselves, but phenomena, things in space. This is self-evi- 
dent in the case of (4), and is explicitly declared in the case of 
the first three (I, p. 204). ‘If our knowledge of outer objects 
had to be a knowledge of them and of space as things-in-them- 
selves, we could never from our sense-presentation of them as 
without us prove their actuality. For only presentations are 
given us ; the cause of them may be either within us or without 
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us, and on this point the sense decides nothing. If, however, the 
presentations both of the inner and of the outer sense are 
merely presentations of things in phenomenal appearance.”. . . 
The last sentence is incomplete, but the meaning is clear. The 
passage was probably written after 1787, but the language is 
precisely like that of the first edition, in which the thought is 
that inner and outer are equally real, and equally immediate, 
since both are mere Vorstellungen. It is worthy of notice, also, 
that the phrase Vorstellung des Sinnes is several times used in 
contrast with the phrase Vorstellung der Einbildungskraft. This 
offers a slightly different reconciliation of the verbal contradic- 
tion between the passages contrasted by Vaihinger (S¢r. Ad., 
p. 131): (1) “ All outer objects are merely phenomena, accord- 
ingly nothing but a class of my Presentations (A, p. 370); 
(2) ‘‘A thing without me, and not merely the presentation of a 
thing without me” (B, p. 275). If in this last passage we 
substitute for ‘presentation,’ ‘presentation by imagination,’ 
and for the first ‘thing without me,’ ‘presentation of sense,’ 
we have an equivalent which is verbally in accord with the 
first passage, although the real difficulty is not removed. 

Ill. /x argument (5) there ts involved a twofold reference, 
(a) to the transcendental object, and (b) to this object as determined 
in space. The general basis of (a) is Kant’s fundamental view 
of the sensibility as passive, and of things-in-themselves as the 
correlate of this, z.c., as the source of sensations ; but there are 
special points of interest in the fragment Dir. (1) “The 
possibility of representing in my perception things in space is 
grounded upon the consciousness of a determination by other 
things, and this means nothing else than my original passivity ” 
(p. 213). The “other things” which correspond to my original 
passivity can hardly be anything. but the things-in-themselves, 
since this is precisely the function of the latter. But (2) these 
“other things” are also spoken of as “things without me.” 
“The consciousness of other things without me, a conscious- 
ness which also as intellectual [belonging to the transcen- 
dental consciousness alluded to in what precedes] must be 
presupposed, and which in so far is not a presentation of these 
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things in space, but may be called intellectual perception” 
(p. 211). Here, then, we have a “consciousness of things 
without me,” which is not a “ Vorstellung of them in space.” 
Hence, ‘without me’ does not necessarily mean ‘in space’ 
(f. Proleg. § 13, Rem. 11). But, on the other hand, it must 
be noted (3) that this consciousness of things without me gives 
me “no knowledge of things.” “I can become conscious 
[*‘conscious’ must here be used of empirical consciousness, not 
as in the preceding passage of the transcendental] of the 
permanent without me only in so far as it is given me empirically, 
i.é., in space” (p. 212). “It is through space that the idea of 
an object without me first gains reality.” Note in these three 
cases the twofold use of “without me,” (a) as indicating 
objects, or things, or a “ permanent,” of which we may have 
an “idea’’ or a “consciousness,” and (6) as indicating these 
things schematized in space. 

IV. This twofold reference is not limited to the “ outer things” 
of argument (5), but is involved in (1) as well. In fact, the 
passage just quoted from p. 211 is a part of a statement of (1); 
and Kant’s general doctrine is that things in space are appear- 
ances to us of things-in-themselves, otherwise there would be 
appearance where nothing appears. Further, space and time 
themselves have objective grounds in things-in-themselves 
(Werke, Hart., VI, p. 23). If we bear this in mind, and also 
the ambiguity just proved in the use of the phrase ‘without 
me,’ we may understand the possibility of the next passage to 
be cited, which at first appears to be in striking opposition to 
the usage of the Critigue, and even to the very essence of the 
transcendental method. 

V. /n 1793 Kant claims an immediate consciousness of some- 
thing without me which exists as thing-in-ttself. The passage 
is found on p. 295 of Heft II, and reads as follows: “The 
impossibility of determining our existence in the succession 
of time by the succession of presentations in us, and yet the 
actuality of this determination of our existence is an immediate 
consciousness of something without me which corresponds to 
these presentations, and which exists not merely in my presen- 
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tation, but as thing-in-itself, because otherwise from this 
presentation itself no determination in time of my existence 
would be possible.” The part of the passage beginning with 
«and which exists’’ was inserted after the original sentence 
was written. As first written it ran, “something without me 
which corresponds to these presentations, and this perception 
cannot be illusion (Schezz).” It cannot be Schein, but why not 
Erscheinung? Is the only alternative that between illusion and 
thing-in-itself ?_ Why not phenomenon? Apparently because 
a phenomenon that were not an appearance of a real thing-in- 
itself would be an illusion. But this “something without me 
which corresponds to my presentations,” is it in space? If 
not, how can it be of any use for determining my existence in 
time? If it zs in space it is no longer Ding-an-sich. This 
dilemma is to be met, I think, only by the ambiguity noted in 
the preceding paragraph. ‘Without me’ means primarily 
‘other than me’; secondarily, ‘external in space,’ the schema- 
tized form of ‘otherness.’ In addition to the citations in the 
last paragraph I quote one more from the same fragment there 
cited (I, p. 216). ‘That we can be conscious of an outer 
relation, and yet never be able to know the object itself, but 
only the form of the relation of ourself to the presence of the 
object, —this makes no difficulty.” Whether it “makes no 
difficulty” may be a question, but the distinction is the clue to 
Kant’s varying utterances. 

VI. The twofold meaning of ‘without’ corresponds to the two- 
fold consciousness. ‘Without,’ meaning ‘in space,’ is correla- 
tive to the empirical consciousness ; ‘ without,’ meaning ‘ other 
than,’ is correlative to the transcendental consciousness. The 
object in space is apprehended through the outer senses, and 
known through the categories; the consciousness of other 
things without me is an “intellectual perception” which gives 
no knowledge of things (I, p. 211; cf I, p. 124; II, p. 36 ff.; 
I, p. 205). In this last passage a threefold consciousness is 
distinguished. The main conclusions of Vaihinger and Caird 
(in his Grit. Phil. of Kant) are thus confirmed by Kant'’s latest 
utterances. At the same time the criticism of Sidgwick, while 
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not justified in the particular passage, has its truth when 
applied to Kant’s other expressions, and in one passage, at least, 
Kant not merely assumes but attempts to prove the existence 
of a thing-in-itself. Finally, we not only have ‘ realism’ in the 
first edition, as Vaihinger showed, but ‘idealism’ later (prob- 
ably) than the second edition, although the latest passage of 
all is the most ‘ realistic.’ James H. Turts. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 








DISCUSSION. 


MR. BALFOUR’S CRITICISM OF TRANSCENDENTAL IDEALISM. 


In the numerous reviews of Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of Belief 
there occurs, so far as I have observed, no criticism of what seems 
to me his mistaken portrayal of one of the fundamental tenets of 
Transcendental Idealism. This misleading presentation of the 
idealist position occurs in Part II of the /oundations of Belief, in 
the chapter entitled “ Idealism ; after some recent English writings.” 
It is perhaps hazardous to enter upon the criticism of a chapter 
from which the author at the start warns off the philosophical 
amateur, and one can undertake the task only at the risk of incurring 
the odium which follows when fools rush in where angels may fear 
to tread. Perhaps I may be allowed to explain that my exception 
to Mr. Balfour’s remarks in this connection is not the consequence 
of any opposition to the main tenor of his argument, which I admire 
and to which I largely assent. Nor yet is this objection offered in 
the interest of Idealism. I should be loath to defend a cause of 
which I know so little. An outsider may, however, occasionally be 
permitted by philosophers to hold a brief for Logic, the commune 
vinculum of all the Sciences. Mr. Balfour asserts, in a footnote 
affixed to the first page of the chapter cited above, that he has written 
this chapter “ with reference chiefly to the writings of the late Mr. 
T. H. Green.” Hence it is a fair assumption, I think, that in the 
criticism of Idealism which follows, the strictures, unless otherwise 
specified, are directed against Green’s presentation of that type of 
Metaphysics. In the course of the first dozen pages of this chapter 
(pp. 137-148 in my copy) Mr. Balfour attacks Idealism for postu- 
lating the “causal or gwasi-causal activity” of the thinking Self or 
Subject which in creative fashion flings its network of categories 
upon the ‘manifold’ of experience and reduces it to unity. He 
asks: “ Are the transcendental idealists, then, bound by their own 
most essential principles, in opposition both to their own arguments 
against Kant’s ‘thing-in-itself’ and to the ordinary beliefs of man- 
kind, to invest the thinking ‘self’ with this attribute of causal or 
guasi-causal activity? It certainly appears to me that they are wot.” 
And, again, a few lines farther on he adds: “Thus, though the 
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presence of a self-conscious principle may be necessary to constitute 
that universe, it cannot be considered as the creator of the universe, 


” 


etc. 

Our contention is that in this place and in these terms Mr. Balfour 
specifically imputes to the Green type of Transcendental Idealism a 
belief in the creative function of the understanding which Green 
expressly repudiated. In support of this allegation, I would cite, 
first, the evidence of Mr. A. C. Bradley’s Analytical Table of Con- 
tents prefixed to Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, sections 33 to 36 
inclusive, as follows : — 


33. “ Thus the uniform order of nature and our knowledge of that 
order have a common source in a spiritual principle ; 

34. and, in this sense, the dualism of nature and knowledge must 
disappear. 

35. Not that our intelligence is to be regarded as a result of nature 
(for this were to treat as a result of nature that which makes 
nature possible), 

36. or nature as a result of our intelligence; but they are to be 
regarded as having a common source and as being communi- 
cated to us in inseparable correlation.” 


How accurately Mr. Bradley’s analysis covers the specified portion 
of the text of the Pro/egomena can best be determined by an exami- 
nation of that work itself. It may, however, suffice to cite in con- 
clusion a brief quotation from the text in question (section 36). 
Green here indicates his acceptance up to a certain point (specified 
in section 38) of the Kantian explanation of the dualism of nature 
and knowledge, and proceeds to say: “It is not that first there 
is nature, and that then there comes to be an experience and 
knowledge of it. Intelligence, experience, knowledge, are no more 
a result of nature than nature of them. If it is true that there would 
be no intelligence without nature, it is equally true that there would 
be no nature without intelligence. Nature is the system of related 
appearances, and related appearances are impossible apart from the 
action of an intelligence. They are not, indeed, the same as intelli- 
gence ; it is not reducible to them nor they to it, any more than one 
of us is reducible to the series of his actions or that series to him ; 
but without it they would not be, nor except in the activity which 
constitutes them has it any real existence. Does this then imply 
the absurdity that nature comes into existence in the process by 
which this person or that begins to think? Not at all, unless it is 
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necessary to suppose that intelligence first comes into existence 
when this person or that begins to understand —a supposition not 
only not necessary, but which on examination will be found to 
involve impossibilities analogous to those which prevent us from 
supposing that nature so comes into existence.” 

This furnishes the briefest possible abstract of the argument in 
behalf of our contention that Mr. Balfour has mistakenly imputed to 
transcendental idealists of the Green type a tenet, which they not 
only do not hold, but which they explicitly reject. 


WINTHROP More DANIELS. 
PRINCETON COLLEGE. 























REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Hedonistic Theories from Aristippus to Spencer. By Joun 
Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. London and New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1895. — pp. xvi, 248. 


Professor Watson says in the preface that his attempt has been 
“to give, in familiar and untechnical language, a critical account of 
Hedonistic Theories in their historical succession.” He adds: “I 
hope that even those who cannot accept my criticisms may find my 
expositions fairly satisfactory.” The little book is written in the 
clear and vigorous style, and with the firm grasp of the subject in 
hand, that one has learned to expect from the author. Moreover, 
these essays are calculated to appeal to rather a wider circle of 
readers than any of his other works, as they are wholly free from 
technicalities, except, occasionally, those of his own system. 

But it is a matter of considerable difficulty to combine adequate 
exposition with destructive criticism. Professor Watson has not 
altogether succeeded in this. While one is never tempted to call in 
question either the accuracy of his historical knowledge or his 
perfect good faith, one is constantly reminded of his controversial 
attitude. He fails,— quite unconsciously, no doubt, — to do com- 
plete justice to the plausibility of the various types of Hedonism 
which he examines. 

The first three chapters, “Influence of the Sophists on Greek 
Thought,” “ Aristippus the Cyrenaic,” and “ Epicurus,” seem to me, 
on the whole, the best in the book. While the author makes no 
pretence to originality of interpretation here, his treatment, — more 
objective than in the later chapters,—is fresh and distinctly 
interesting. Moreover, the development of the principles involved 
is brought out far more clearly in these early chapters than 
elsewhere. Taken together, they form a really admirable brief 
introduction to the problems of modern Hedonism. 

The next three chapters, on Hobbes, Locke, and Hume, are much 
less satisfactory. Rather less than one-fifth of the chapter on 
Hobbes is devoted to exposition of the system, the rest consisting 
either of introductory remarks or of adverse criticisms. These 
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latter are, in the main, eminently just; but they are also somewhat 
obvious. The student will certainly be puzzled to understand why 
Hobbes was taken so seriously by his early critics. No mention is 
made of Cumberland, who was at once the most effective early 
opponent of Hobbes and the first English writer to state the prin- 
ciple of Universalistic Hedonism. Locke is treated as representing 
the earlier Utilitarian position. It is to be regretted that Professor 
Watson does not take pains to distinguish between the undeniable 
tendency of Locke’s mode of thought and his actual treatment of 
the problems of Ethics. 

In the case of Locke and Hume, both exposition and criticism 
are practically based on the given philosopher’s theory of the will. 
Professor Watson seems to forget that, though his own doctrine of 
the will practically determines his ethics, the same thing is not 
necessarily true of the corresponding doctrine in the systems which 
he is examining. Roughly speaking, Locke and Hume were merely 
psychological determinists, and, from the vantage-ground of this 
comparatively non-committal (if also philosophically unsatisfactory) 
position, they were at liberty to develop almost any one of the 
ethical principles with which we may fairly assume that they were 
familiar. 

In the criticism of Hume’s doctrine, which Professor Watson 
regards as the culmination of self-consistent Hedonism, he gives 
what is perhaps his most fundamental criticism of Hedonism in 
general ; but, for once, he seems to forget the limitations of the 
uninstructed reader. Indeed, from any point of view, he does 
injustice to his own ethical position, when he allows himself to write : 
“Will, in other words, is just reason in that form in which it implies 
self-identification with an end presented by reason to itself” (p. 131) ; 
or “sympathy is not really a feeling of pleasure in the pleasure of 
others ; it is, properly understood, just reason itself” (p. 135). By 
all means let the bewildered general reader stop short at this point 
and, before finishing the book, read the author’s excellent section on 
“ Moral Philosophy ” in his recently published work on Comte, Midi, 
and Spencer (pp. 195-281). 

The remainder of the book is devoted to Bentham, Mill, and 
Spencer. This part is much better than that which immediately 
precedes, and is, in its way, quite comparable with the chapters on 
Greek Hedonism, though more controversial and, in that respect, 
less helpful. Bentham is treated more adequately, though not at 
greater length, than the preceding modern hedonists. But why is 
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Paley wholly neglected? Certainly he was as important in his own 
way as Bentham; and, whatever their conscious obligations may 
have been, both authors developed — each from his own point of 
view —an ethical position which had been worked out before their 
time by Gay and Tucker, neither of whom are mentioned. It is 
pleasant to note that, while the author holds the accepted view that 
Mill departs in various ways from the consistent hedonistic position, 
he does justice to the moral elevation of the latter’s famous essay, 
which he describes as embodying a conception of life “of the 
highest and noblest character.” 

The treatment of Spencer is much more elaborate than anything 
which precedes. In fact, more than a quarter of the book is given 
to this author. One appreciates Professor Watson’s desire to do 
justice to what he regards as the last important form of Hedonism ; 
but this seems rather out of proportion, particularly as he holds, 
very properly, that one’s acceptance of evolution does not necessa- 
rily determine the character of one’s ethical theory. At the same 
time, one hardly feels like pressing this objection, since the work is 
so thoroughly and well done. 

In short, despite certain defects and limitations, this little volume 
goes far to supply a real need. Its greatest fault lies in a manifest 
lack of connection between the essays of which it is composed. No 
serious attempt is made to trace the actual historical development 
of modern Hedonism. What Professor Watson has tried to do, 
however, he has accomplished with a large degree of success. The 
book will certainly be welcomed by the many teachers of Ethics 
who, however they may differ as to metaphysical creed, find much 
to sympathize with in the author’s fundamental ethical position. 


ERNEST ALBEE. 


Lose Blatter aus Kant’s Nachlass. Mitgetheilt von RupoLpnx 
Reicke. Zweites Heft. Konigsberg in Pr., F. Beyer, 1895. — 
PP- 375- 

Kant-Studien. Von Dr. Ericn Apickes. Kiel and Leipzig, 
Lipsius & Tischer, 1895.— pp. 185. 


The material in this second volume of the Zose Biitter belongs 
almost wholly to Kant’s practical philosophy, and especially to his 
Rechtslehre, although there are occasional references to metaphysics, 
idealism, and history of philosophy, also one item of personal 
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interest, which informs us that Kant tried his luck in a lottery. The 
dates of most of the fragments lie between 1790 and 1800, so that 
this volume throws less light on Kant’s development than the previ- 
ous one. 

The problem which seems to have worried Kant most (to judge 
from the number of attempts here recorded) was that of the right of 
property, the distinction of meum and tuum. ‘This is attacked in 
something like a score of more or less extended studies, among which 
we have five statements of the antinomy afterwards printed at the 
close of § 7 of the Rechtslehre. It is noteworthy that any one of the 
five is far more extended than the printed form. The ZArenpunkt, 
also, which involves the duty of the state in the cases of ‘affairs of 
honor’ and of infanticide, is treated frequently and at greater length 
than in the published work. In connection with the discussion of 
property we have an interesting glimpse of Kant’s struggles to make 
every subject conform to the table of the categories. On pp. 18, 46, 
and 160 are three attempts to determine the categories of legal 
possession, all differing more or less from each other and from the 
result published (at the close of $10). It is further interesting, as 
an illustration of how the “refutation of idealism’ continued to 
haunt his mind even on into the nineties, to see that in addition to 
several direct allusions to the problem he finds an “ analogy between 
the difficulty of regarding something external as mine, z¢., juridical 
idealism, and that of regarding the presentations of my inner 
consciousness as a consciousness of external things, 2.¢., transcen- 
dental idealism.” 

Of fragments on other subjects, those on the possibility of a philo- 
sophical history of philosophy anticipate the principles which Hegel 
later employed, though naturally the specific development is quite 
different. Such a history “is not the history of the opinions which 
make their appearance by accident here and there. It is the history 
of reason as it develops out of, or by means of, conceptions (der sich 
aus Begriffen entwickelnden Vernunft).” ‘Can a scheme for the 
history of philosophy be projected @ priori with which the epochs [of 
thought and] the opinions of philosophers will coincide as if the 
various philosophers had had this scheme themselves in view?” 
“Yes! if the idea of a metaphysics inevitably occurs to the human 
reason and the latter feels a need to develop it, and thus this science 
lies quite within the soul, though only outlined, as it were in embry- 
onic form.” ? 


1 P. 286, of. 277 ff., 285, and Werke (Hart.), VIII, 524. 
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On topics belonging to the A. d. r. V. may pe mentioned : (1) frag- 
ment E65 (pp. 228-231) which gives a clearer statement of the 
critical solution of the mathematical antinomy than is found in the 
Critique; (2) the remark as to the mutual interdependence of space 
and time (p. 34) — “to construct time we require a line whose parts 
are yet simultaneous, and to construct a line a time whose parts are 
successive’; (3) the notably clear definition of what an object is in 
the Kantian sense (p. 233)—“ since the objects of our senses are not 
things fer se but only phenomena, #.¢., presentations ( Vorste//ungen) 
whose objective reality consists only in the constancy and unity of 
the coherence of their manifold”; (4) the striking remark as to 
idealism (p. 295) which calls for more extended notice. 

Fragments F 8 and F 12, when taken in connection with the final 
copy of Perpetual Peace, give another interesting example of how 
Kant interpolated and revised his manuscripts, and strengthen the 
general position of Adickes with regard to the composition of the 
Critique of Pure Reason. 


Under the second title given above, Dr. Adickes presents two 
studies. The second, Ueber die Abfassungsseit der K. d. r. V., con- 
troverts Arnoldt’s hypothesis that the Critigue was written out early 
in 1779, and urges, chiefly on the ground of the fragment B12 in 
Reicke’s first volume, that the first draft of the Critigue was made 
early in 1780. For this fragment seems to have been a preliminary 
study for certain parts of the transcendental deduction, and it was 
written on a letter dated January 20, 1780. The first study, Bettrage 
sur Entwickelungsgeschichte der Kantischen Erkenntnisstheorie, is more 
important. It may be characterized in general as an amplification 
and defence of the view of Kant’s development presented in Paulsen’s 
Versuch, although there are occasional differences in details. But it 
would be quite erroneous to regard the present work as a servile copy 
of Paulsen’s luminous sketch. Dr. Adickes has the good sense to in- 
form the reader when he has nothing new to add, and to refrain accord- 
ingly. He brings forward several new theses, makes a most vigorous 
criticism on Erdmann’s theory as to the date of Hume’s influence, 
and utilizes more fully than has been done before the Refexionen 
in attempting to trace the evolution of the Critical point of view. 

In order to gain a more definite conception of Kant’s Nova Delu- 
cidatio of 1755, a preliminary study of fifty pages is given to Leibnitz, 
Wolff, and Crusius. In this connection attention is devoted to the 
‘principle of sufficient reason’ as it appears in Leibnitz. An analy- 
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sis of fourteen important passages yields no less than six different 
meanings, sometimes distinct, sometimes blended; and these ambi- 
guities were fruitful sources of difficulty and confusion for followers 
and critics. (One wonders why there has been as yet no thorough 
utilization of the full edition of Leibnitz for a comprehensive study 
of his theory of knowledge.) Kant, in particular, confuses ratio 
veritatis with ratio cognoscendi, 

With reference to the more interesting period of the sixties the 
first point maintained is that in the years 1762-63 Kant’s rational- 
istic background is still wholly the same as in 1755. This thesis is 
based on a new view of the source to be assigned to the Begriffz 
(analysis of which is declared in the Prize Essay to be the business 
of metaphysics) and to the “simple and irreducible conceptions ” of 
the essay on Megative Quantities. It has been generally assumed 
that these concepts are held to be given by experience, that in the 
latter essay especially it is maintained that the antithesis between 
laws of thought and laws of things — logical and real opposition 
— requires us to fall back on experience for the causal relation 
which pure thought cannot explain. But Adickes urges that a 
passage in this very essay forbids such an interpretation, at least in 
any sense which would make experience mean at all what it would 
mean to the English empiricists. For Kant says: “ All kinds of 
concepts rest on the internal activity as their sole ground. External 
things may contain the condition for their varying emergence, but 
not the force to produce them. The thinking power of the soul must 
contain the real cause of them all.”! In view of this passage, why 
should we assume a source in experience for the concept of cause any 
more than for any other? True, it is not to be understood by the 
principle of identity, but Kant does not limit the originating powers 
of the mind to this principle, but in 1755 had expressed, in language 
quite similar to that of 1763, the Leibnitzian view of a gradual 
clearing up and development of the mind’s content. I think that the 
point is well taken. 

It is then not until the Dreams of a Ghostseer appeared that we 
find the empirical attitude definitely asserted. To the development 
from this time on to 1770 the remaining seventy pages are given. 
The author defends strenuously Paulsen’s date (1769) for the influ- 
ence of Hume, and endeavors to trace the successive stages of the 
development by means of the Xefexionen. This, of course, involves 
giving to many of them an earlier date than that assigned by 


1 Werke, Hart. ed., II, rot. 
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Erdmann; and the general outcome is that the change from empiri- 
cism to the rationalism of 1770 “was much more gradual, and with 
many more intermediate stages than has hitherto been assumed.” 
The concepts of the understanding are at first regarded as having 
only a logical use; the wsus rea/is of 1770 was a later thought. 
Space and time are at first pure concepts, then gradually pure intui- 
tions, and the distinction between sensibility and understanding 
changes gradually from a difference in degree to one in kind. 

The revolution of 1769, — the year which “ gave me great light,” 
— was, according to Adickes, due to two causes: (1) the problem of 
the antinomies which was the chief factor in bringing about the 
change in Kant’s view of space and time; (2) the question suggested 
by Hume as to the source of universality and necessity. Both 
problems find their solution through the distinction between the 
matter and the form of thought. In finding this solution Kant was 
probably influenced as to the second problem, but not as to the first, 
by Leibnitz’ Nouveaux Lssais. The most formidable alternative 
date to 1769 for Hume’s influence is that urged by Erdmann, 7/z., a 
time near 1773-74. To this hypothesis a vigorous criticism is given. 
Erdmann and Vaihinger have regarded as the main result of Hume’s 
influence the limitation of knowledge to experience. If this were 
true, the date 1773-74 would fit very well. But in this case Kant 
would regard himself as a follower of, or at least as in agreement 
with, Hume. On the contrary, Kant expressly states in the classic 
passage in the Prolegomena that he was “far from following Hume 
in respect to his conclusions.” [Mahaffy and Bernard insert an ‘all’ 
before ‘his,’ but this is not in the German.] It was a frodl/em, not a 
solution, which Kant regarded as his debt to Hume. The question 
is not, “May we find an analogy between the results of the two 
thinkers?” but, “ What did AXant himse/f consider to be the imme- 
diate effect of Hume’s influence ?” 

Kant distinguishes four stages in his procedure after the “ awaken- 
ing’: (1) the generalization of Hume’s problem; (2) the attempt to 
determine the number of the pure concepts; (3) the transcendental 
deduction from a single principle; (4) the complete determination of 
the pure reason in its limits and content. Adickes agrees with 
Erdmann in placing the third and fourth stages after 1772, but main- 
tains that the first and second fall before that date. He thinks that 
the first was already passed before 1770, while the second, as we 
may infer from the number of attempts in the Refexionen, occupied 
a long time. 
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To my mind the arguments against 1773 are much more con- 
vincing than the arguments for 1769. The author proves, I think, 
that it is impossible to make Erdmann’s date harmonize with Kant’s 
utterances without resorting to forced interpretations. The separa- 
tion between the concepts of the sensibility and those of the under- 
standing (/ro/eg. § 119) certainly seems to have been made in 1770. 
But, on the other hand, if the standpoint of 1770 was due even 
partially to Hume’s influence, it is very strange that more promi- 
nence is not given, not to Hume’s zame, but to Hume’s /rod/em. 
This objection is not fully met by the admission of the antinomy- 
problem as another focus, nor, by regarding the Dissertation as 
merely a gelegenheitsschrift, in which no attempt was made to give a 
complete theory of knowledge. The concept of cause is mentioned 
only incidentally, and when we reach the sections on the principles 
of the intelligible world we find that Kant does not use his method 
at all for the discussion of Hume’s problem, but proceeds to discuss 
the relation of substances, and then shows how the subjectivity of 
space and time will be of value in avoiding metaphysical difficulties. 
Not merely the particular doctrines but the general tone of this latter 
part show the influence of Leibnitz, and give no evidence of a 
reaction against Hume. The whole discussion shows how difficult 
it is to harmonize Kant’s statements as to his development with the 
writings of which we know the date. No date yet proposed is free 
from serious, if not fatal, objections, but it is to be said in behalf of 
the Paulsen-Adickes theory that the objections to it are chiefly nega- 
tive, while those to Erdmann’s are positive. No student of the 
development of Kant can afford to neglect Dr. Adickes’ valuable 


study. James H. Turts. 


History of Religion. By Attan Menzies, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Criticism in the University of St. Andrews. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895.— pp. xiii, 438. 

Religions of India. By Epwarp W. Hopkins, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Bryn Mawr 
College. Boston and London, Ginn & Co., 1895. — pp. xiii, 612. 


Were one to judge by the number of books published on the 
subject, the application of the law of Development to Religion would 
seem to meet now with general acceptance. But there is still a large 
mass not only of ignorant, but of intelligent, opposition to the truth 
of the Immanence of Divine Power in the cosmos and in history. 
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The books, whose titles are given above, are judicious compendia of 
historic research, pervaded with the philosophic spirit, and will do 
much to hasten the arrival of a more intelligent conception of the 
nature and history of religion. 

Dr. Menzies finds the key to the progress of religion in the suc- 
cessive emergence in human experience of needs and ideals, ever 
rising to greater clearness, and involving bigher conceptions of moral 
and spiritual worth. Three types of religion correspond to three 
stages of human life. The lowest ideal which man has sought to 
realize is that of material safety and comfort. The next stage is 
that in which the warfare for physical existence is no longer all- 
absorbing, and man aspires to national unity and progress. At the 
third stage the individual has gained a knowledge of his own worth 
apart from society or the state. So we find that the earliest religion 
of the family, clan, and tribe, develops into the higher religion of the 
nation with its priesthoods and stately ceremonials. ‘This in turn is 
superseded when the individual revolts from the national worship, 
having arrived at the personal ideals which force him at first to 
appear as a skeptic in his serious effort to gain coherent intellectual 
views of life and duty. Thus religions of magic, or of naturism, give 
place, first, to the religion of public ceremonial, and then to the still 
higher religion of the individual who seeks in meditation and prayer 
to adjust his relations to the Divine Being. All religion, Dr. Menzies 
contends, is one, and its development continuous, and the Science 
of Religion “ seeks to grasp the religions of the world as the mani- 
festations of the religion of the world.” 

To formulate a definition of religion is not an easy matter. Dr. 
Menzies sets out with the usual definition, conceiving the essence 
of religion to be “the worship of higher powers from a sense of 
need.” “This conception can only be verified after religion has 
accomplished its growth and has fully unfolded its nature.’”’ The 
word ‘ verified’ is, perhaps, a saving word, and marks the difference 
between our author’s view and that of Professor Edward Caird in 
The Evolution of Religion. ‘The latter affirms that the search for a 
common element in all religions is misleading. ‘ We are not to look 
for a common element in all religions.” We have, then, a pallid 
definition from which the essence of religion seems to escape, a 
definition “ which will express an idea which is fully realized only in 
the final form of religion.” And Professor Caird gives us a princi- 
ple which has for the most part a logical validity only. He looks 
merely for a “ principle which is inherent in man’s nature and mani- 
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fests itself in all stages of his development.” Dr. Menzies in his 
definition seems to start with something more than this abstraction, 
and, although he speaks of its verification in the full development, 
he does not vaporize the essence of religion. We may ask: What 
is the “ principle’ of Professor Caird but a common element? This 
common element must be an essential and continuous element, a 
living and not a logical process. It would be a hardship surely if 
we were compelled to await the end of all religious development in 
a future stage of being, before we could determine what the essence 
of religion is. It is true that the purest and highest realizations of 
religion do not appear in the first stages of development, but are 
implicit in them. But the progress of rational, ethical, and spiritual 
ideals reveals ever more clearly what the essential element of 
religion is. If this is intended by Dr. Menzies in his use of the 
word ‘ verification,’ his view is not that of Professor Caird. 

If, as Professor Caird claims, we are to wait for the full growth of 
religion, to grasp its essence, we cannot trust the nineteenth century 
with any more reason than we can trust the earliest century to reveal 
it; nor can we know that religion or a principle of religion existed 
in the primitive consciousness. The identity of the subject, however, 
is not lost in its changes. Religion exists from the first as a con- 
sciousness of relation to a Higher Power, and its definition can be 
given in terms of primitive psychology without waiting until the 
conception of the most advanced psychology is reached. All that 
can be required for such definition is that the conceptions which 
arrive in the progress of knowledge be implicit in the formula based 
upon primitive data. 

Dr. Menzies accepts the view that the worship of nature is the 
root of all religion, and declines to adopt that of Tylor who founds 
even nature-worship upon belief in Spirits. This is obviously right, 
for the act of discriminating spirit from the nature element presup- 
poses a highly developed intelligence, and the subsequent worship of 
natural phenomena would be a step backwards and not an advance. 
Dr. Menzies follows the usual order in dealing with the various 
religions. His style is not technical or academic, but simple and 
flowing, and, with severe brevity, he gives the results of wide and 
careful study. 


Religions of India is a volume of 600 pages well arranged for 
popular reading and for students. The inquirer is enabled, by the 
lucid sequence of facts, dates, and principles, to make his way 
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through the almost bewildering jungle of materials accumulated by 
scholars. Students are frequently disheartened to find in the works 
of Indologians the materials in such chaotic state that it is difficult 
for them to get a clue and come to a clear understanding. Professor 
Hopkins deserves thanks for the intelligent method with which he 
has treated the mass of information which the student of Indic 
literature has now at his command. 

In the first chapter he considers the sources, dates, and methods 
of interpretation. In the second he writes concerning the “ People 
and the Land.” Among the political groups of the Vedic Aryans in 
the Punjab are already to be found indications of caste not yet, how- 
ever, fixed in a definite system. This is also noted by Dr. Menzies. 
Facts are referred to which indicate a closer relation of Vedic 
Aryans to Iranians than has been usually assumed. The theatre of 
activity of the Rig Veda people is surmised to have been in the 
Punjab, and a little to the west and the east of it. But the literature 
of the Brahmanic period is that of Aryans who have passed out of 
the Punjab towards the south. Professor Hopkins adopts the usual 
division of the subject : the two Vedic collections, the Rig Veda and 
Atharvan Veda, are regarded as representing the first stage of Hindu 
Religion, and Brahmanism the second. The two chief heresies, 
Jainism and Buddhism, are reviewed, and then Hinduism in its 
wider import, comprehending the view of the religions in the great 
Epic. The modern sects and religions form a “logical as well as 
historical continuation ” of the great Hindu sectarian schisms. 

The vast literature of India is thought by the writer to extend 
from an indefinite antiquity to the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era. The discussion of Vedic data is brief, but account is taken of 
the views of Schroeder, Whitney, Miiller, and Benfey; also of the 
latest writers on the subject, Brunnhofer, Tilak, and Jacobi. Profes- 
sor Hopkins does not discuss the question of the primitive or 
secondary character of Vedic Religion. That, in the Veda, there 
is both a nature and an ancestor religion is not questioned, but while 
approaching they do not unite. The question is: Are Professor 
Max Miiller and Dr. Muir right in holding that in the Vedas we 
have the naive beliefs and worship of primitive man? The ‘naive’ 
school of older scholars and of Roth and Grassman, as Professor 
Hopkins points out, discern in the Rig Veda “ingenuous expression 
of primitive ideas.” But Pischel and Geldner claim that the poets 
of the Rig Veda are not childlike and naive, that they live in a 
cultured age, in a time when thought is philosophical and skeptical. 
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Bloomfield thinks that the Vedic period really is a Brahmanic age, 
and is “saturated with Brahmanic ideas and Buddhistic formalism.” 
On the other hand, the contention of Brunnhofer that the Rig Veda 
was a product of Aryan thought on the shores of the Caspian before 
the descent into India, is rightly pronounced ‘extravagant’ by 
Hopkins. Both Dr. Menzies and Professor Hopkins leave the 
battle to be fought out by others, and the question whether there | 
was a pre-Vedic religion in which the Manes were worshipped is t | 
still not settled, and perhaps will never be. Professor Hopkins 1 
concerns himself only with the history of Hindu religions beginning 
with the Rig Veda; and in the Vedic age the worship of Manes 
and that of natural phenomena were certainly distinct. And he 
finds no evidence in the Rig Veda that nature worship was developed 
out of ancestor worship. | 
The discussion will probably continue concerning the primitive or 
secondary character of the religion of the Rig Veda. When, how- 
ever, we consider the vast antiquity of man lying behind the Aryan | 
peoples, even before their descent into the Punjab, it would seem | ) 
that the Vedic religion was an advance upon primitive conceptions, q 
although for purposes of their own the intelligent poets of the Vedic ' 
age set forth a simple nature worship. It seems difficult to abide | 
by the view of Miiller, Muir, and others — eminent scholars as they y 
are —that the poets of the Rig Veda represent a childlike and ii 
primitive age, and that the hymns, although expressing the worship iH | 
of natural phenomena, were not written by an advanced school of 
poets. It seems an impropriety to press the hymns of the Vedic } | 
age into service to prove that nature worship was the root of i 
religion. Without doubt it was the first form of primitive worship, Wi 
but the evidence for it should be sought elsewhere than in the Rig | 
Veda. y 
Professor Hopkins’ book, the first of a series of manuals upon 1} 
the history of Religion, will be consulted by students with profit. | 
The bibliography appended is as copious as the index is meagre. F 


CHARLES MELLEN TYLER. 


Biological Lectures, delivered at the Marine Biological Labora- | 
tory of Wood's Holl in the Summer Session of 1894. Boston, Ginn & | 
Co., 1895. — pp. vii, 287. Uh | 

| 


This handsome volume consists of twelve lectures on the burning 
questions of current biological science by distinguished American 
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biologists, together with a translation of the introductory article (by 
Professor Roux) of a new German biological * Archiv.” 

The central problem which nearly all the essays attack is the 
mystery of the propagation of life, itself regarded as the avenue 
leading to the understanding of the nature of life generally, and the 
perennial interest which that problem possesses for every thinking 
mind must excuse a notice of such highly technical work in the 
technical journal of another science. <A philosopher will not, of 
course, presume to criticize the work of the experts who instruct 
him, but he may profitably mark their methods, estimate the pur- 
port of their results and enrich his own conception of the world 
by the material which their industry has brought to light. And from 
the present volume the philosopher may learn much. 

Not that all the essays in it lend themselves equally to philosophic 
reflection, but that they are all fascinating as illustrations of the 
working methods of a science. For the reader is, as it were, taken 
away from the polished periods of the popular lecture, and led into 
the laboratory where persistent ingenuity is grappling with the 
puzzling profusion of Nature’s material, and made to realize how 
difficult and how great is the work of extorting an answer from 
Proteus. And so we are spared all the shallow pretensions to 
infallibility which are so apt to disfigure the statements of the mere 
popularizer. The authors are not afraid to exhibit the ‘ragged 
edge’ of their science, to point out the difficulties and uncertainty 
of theories and the inadequacy of the recorded facts, and by taking 
their reader into their confidence, they have adopted the surest 
means of exciting his sympathy. 

That is one impression which, I believe, every unbiassed reader of 
this volume will carry away. Another is that American biologists 
are fully aware that in science the chief value of a theory lies in its 
verification, and that the true scientist is not merely tireless in seek- 
ing out the facts that test his theories, but always ready to consider 
what theory best accords with the facts. 

And it is especially refreshing to record Professor Osborn’s frank 
protest (p. 79 f.) against the vast amount of abstract reasoning from 
assumed data, paraded on both sides of the current controversy 
about the inheritance of acquired characteristics. This practice has 
recently gone so far that one view has actually been pressed upon us 
as the only thinkable view, and that we have been bidden to infer 
that Natural Selection is the on/y cause of Evolution decause it has 
been admitted to be a vera causa. Professor Osborn’s lucid article 
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on Zhe Hereditary Mechanism and the Search for the Unknown Factors 
of Evolution is admirably calculated to clear up such confusions of 
thought. This and the fact that its subject has the greatest general 
interest mark it out for special notice. 

Professor Osborn considers that the destructive criticism and 
reductions ad absurdum which have abounded in the Spencer-Weis- 
mann controversy would open “a retrograde chapter in the history 
of science,” if they should lead to the acceptance of laws resting so 
largely on negative reasoning. Hence the most important outcome 
of the discussion has been the negative conviction that neither the 
Lamarckian nor the Weismannian theory has been established by 
direct evidence, and that such evidence is greatly needed. Conse- 
quently there is arising among biologists a feeling that they are still 
on the threshold of their problem and a readiness to consider all 
relevant working theories. These Professor Osborn classifies as 
(1) Darwin’s Survival of the Fittest, which alone may be regarded as 
‘absolutely demonstrated as a real factor, without committing our- 
selves as to the origin of fitness”; (2) Buffon’s factor of the direct 
influence of the environment; (3) Lamarck’s of the active and adap- 
tive response of the organism to the environment; (4) St. Hilaire’s 
evolution fer saltum; (5) Nageli’s assumption of a definite and con- 
tinuous direction of the course of Evolution. In the observed 
results all these factors may cooperate, and the question is how to 
analyze those results and to determine the part possibly played by 
each. With Bateson, Professor Osborn thinks that a study of the 
facts of Variation is most needed. 

But the facts must be analyzed before they are studied. Some 
variations may be ontogenic, due to circumstances in the life of the 
individual, others may be PAy/ogenic, and affect the life of the race. 
Again, they may be, with respect to the time-series, retrogressive, 
progressive, or neutral (7.¢., mere individual anomalies). Each of 
the former classes must be subdivided according as they exhibit 
(a) repetition of parental type, reversion from parental to present 
race type, or reversion to present race type, and (/) individual varia- 
tion from parental type, from race type, or racial variation from race 
type. The neglect of such distinctions has led to inclusion in the 
evidence of many merely individual ‘sports,’ which have no real 
bearing on the origin of species, and have unduly supported Darwin’s 
assumption of merely Fortuitous Variation, and Bateson’s of Discon- 
tinuous Variation, while swamping the evidence for Nageli’s factor. 
Similarly the evidence for Buffon’s factor has been overvalued: it has 
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so far been shown capable of producing only reversion to ancient 
types, or (under novel conditions) individual variations. But such 
novel conditions acting in the early history of the individual may very 
likely produce evolution fer sa/tum. 

On the other hand the evidence for gradual phylogenic variation is 
very strong in palaeontology. “The palaeontological series exhibit 
no evidences of fortuity in the main line of evolution. New struc- 
tures arise by infinitesimal beginnings at definite points. In their 
first stages they have no ‘ utilitarian’ or‘ survival’ value... .’’ “The 
main trend of evolution is direct and definite throughout, according 
to certain unknown laws and not according to fortuity” (p. 96). 
This “does not positively demonstrate Lamarck’s factor, because 
it leaves open the possible working of some factor at present 
unknown,” but it does set aside the “all-sufficiency of Natural 
Selection.” Thus while Buffon’s and Lamarck’s factors yield no 
theory of Heredity, Neo-Darwinism offers an inadequate explanation 
of Evolution. “If acquired variations are transmitted, there must 
be some unknown principle in Heredity; if they are not transmitted, 
there must be some unknown factor in Evolution” (pp. 98, 99). 

And so Professor Osborn concludes a very suggestive paper with 
the “last word” that “ we are entering the threshold of the Evolu- 
tion-problem instead of standing within the portals,” and this remark 
the present reviewer cannot but cordially assent to and welcome. For 
it shows that scientists are at length awakening to a fact which he 
has for some time urged [¢/%, ¢.g., PHILosopHicaL Review, II, 587, 
588; IV, 203], vs., that the current scientific theories of Evolution 
do not account for the fact of Evolution. That is, they contain no 
reason why a world which exhibits the tendencies they recognize 
should be progressively evolving or changing as a whole. Darwinism 
regards Natural Selection as the cause of Evolution; but Natural 
Selection is just as active where there is no change in species pro- 
ceeding. Lamarckism supposes that the organism adapts itself to 
its environment ; but why should these efforts result in a progres- 
sively graded series of beings? Mr. Spencer enumerates a variety of 
factors tending to greater differentiation: but he omits to state why 
they should prevail over the contrary tendencies. And so with the 
rest: they all take the empirical progressiveness of Evolution for 
granted as a fact which the theory need not explain. 

The only theory that could, to any extent, explain the fact would 
seem to be Nageli’s, and it is a hopeful sign to find Professor 
Osborn regarding it with so much favor. There is, of course, still a 
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considerable gap between the recognition of a definite “line” of 
Evolution and its interpretation as due to intelligent direction, but 
scientific thought is evidently travelling upon lines which may 
eventually surprise those who hastily assumed that teleological 
principles were disposed of forever. And so far from its being 
unthinkable and unknowable, as Weismann will have it, it seems 
possible that by the time Science really knows the facts of Varia- 
tion and Development it may be able to give a fairly complete 
account of the character and limits of the teleological factor in 
Evolution. Even hitherto, teleology seems to have been ruled out 
chiefly because it was supposed to involve an appeal to an infinite 
and inscrutable power. But Kant’s proof of the impossibility of a 
teleological argument conducting to an infinite, ought to have lib- 
erated the scientist from this fear; and so it is conceivable that he 
may after all come to recognize a long-lost brother in the philosopher 
who, taking his stand on the dv@pwros pérpov, all along maintained 
that a world which was commensurable with the human reason at all 
could not but exhibit the inmost characteristic of that reason, and 
prove accessible to the conception of a purposive intelligence. 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
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LOGICAL. 


Analytisch und Synthetisch. FE. KGHNEMANN. Ar. f. sys. Ph., 
I, 2, pp. 165-203. 


This article is mainly a summary of Kant’s doctrine of analytic 
and synthetic judgments. Incidentally, however, the author gives 
his views on the questions of @ priori knowledge and the thing-in- 
itself. — Kant’s demand for apodictic knowledge should be under- 
stood, not metaphysically, but scientifically, merely in the sense of a 
demand for inner authenticity. Knowledge is based upon concepts, 
which are products of the understanding. But the emphasis laid 
upon pure concepts means simply that we must not rely upon 
judgments of mere chance experience. Scientific activity, working 
upon scattered experiences, is based upon certain ultimate concepts 
which we call a friort. Kant’s attempt to find a priori knowledge, 
and to criticise the understanding and reason, results from simple 
scientific reflection. — Much controversy would haye been avoided 
if Kant’s doctrine of the thing-in-itself had been better understood. 
It is simply an attempt to show how the object of knowledge must 
be thought in the scientific consciousness. The scientific conscious- 
ness is not satisfied with regarding it merely as a sum of relations. 
What it means by the thing in abstraction from these relations is the 


thing-in-itself. ELLen B. Tapor. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


The Psychology of Pain. C. A. Stronc. Psych. Rev., II, 4, 

PP- 329-347: 

The author takes up the theory of pleasure and pain recently 
advocated by Mr. Marshall in Pain, Pleasure, and Aesthetics, and for 
a long time upheld by many prominent psychologists, namely, “that 
pleasure and pain are not independent mental contents capable of 
existing in consciousness alone, but a side or aspect of other content 
a sort of modification or coloring of sensations or ideas,” and 
inquires whether this theory, which he calls the “aspect theory,” 
accounts for the facts of physical pain. He examines cutaneous pain, 
first, from the neurological, then from the introspective point of view, 
and concludes that the “aspect theory” does not explain fully the 
facts of analgesia or anaesthesia, but that these may be explained 
by assuming that the “senses” of touch and pain are independent 
of each other, that the sense of temperature is independent of both, 
and that the temperature sense may be divided into a sense of heat 
and a sense of cold. Rejecting the doctrine of the “aspect” the- 
orists, that the fourth sense required for the explanation of partial 
anaesthesia is not a pain sense at all, but a sense whose normal 
product is a cutting-pricking sensation, he quotes a number of 
neurological facts and theories from Goldscheider, Foster, Starr, 
Skinner, Stern, Burr, and Wundt, and gives as the bearing of these 
upon the psychology of pain the conclusions : first, that pain impulses 
are exaggerations of tactile heat and cold impulses, and are conducted 
inward by the same nerve fibres ; second, that the analgesic condition 
is one of indifference, so far as the remaining cutaneous sensations 
are concerned. — Examining cutaneous pain from the introspective 
standpoint, the author asserts that a sensation is thinkable without 
any feeling-tone. Rejecting the Wundtian doctrine that all sensa- 
tions have a feeling-tone, but that the feeling may be either zero, or 
so strong as to overpower the sensation, and passing over as incapa- 
ble of proof or disproof the doctrine of other “aspect” theorists 
that all sensations have at least a minimal feeling-tone, he refuses to 
classify what they call a “feeling-tone ” with intensity, and makes it 
a quality, concluding that pain is a distinct content of certain 
cutaneous sensations, just as blue is of visual ones. — In reply to 
the objection that pain may be an independent mental content, 
yet not a sensation, Strong asserts that, originally and in them- 
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selves, feelings of pain and ordinary sensations are of the same 
nature. They are both called forth by nerve currents from without, 
and both are substantive mental contents, capable of existing in 
consciousness alone. He thinks that pleasure and pain are distinctly 
localized, and that images of pleasure and pain may exist. He holds, 
in conclusion, that physical pain is not a compound of an indifferent 
sensation with a feeling of displeasure, but is itself a sensation which 
calls forth displeasure. C. 8. Panersn. 


Essai sur la psychologie du musicien. L. Dauriac. Rev. 
Ph., XX, 1, pp. 31-56; 3, pp. 258-284. 


‘Musical intelligence’ is the best term by which we can refer to 
that which is essential for the true appreciation of music. Such 
appreciation does not come from any musical ‘sense,’ for a person 
may be well able to distinguish all the notes of a scale, and yet be 
thoroughly unmusical. What is wanting in such a case is not a 
sensation, but the power to give to sensations the unity of a per- 
ception. Musical intelligence has for its function the synthesis of a 
melodic series. It comes into existence only in connection with 
certain mathematical relations. It may be wholly unconscious of 
these relations, and yet it acts rationally, #¢., in accordance with 
laws that justify to the reason the spontaneous enjoyment of musical 
compositions. Musical pleasure is really dependent upon an intel- 
lectual function which itself escapes observation, and of which this 
pleasure itself is the chief and perhaps the only sign. From such an 
investigation of the power to appreciate music, several inferences 
may be drawn. This form of intelligence, like any other, may be 
cultivated. It is by no means the only factor in what is popularly 
known as musical enjoyment. Such popular enjoyment is often due 
to the association of music with words and with movement, as in 
songs, or in martial and dance music. Pure musical appreciation, 
however, is best secured among the uncultivated, when the melody is 
simple and distinct, with a clearly marked rhythm. And, as a rule, 
the music is more quickly understood, when it is given by some 
favorite instrument. So long as music is regarded as a mere 
diversion, musical intelligence will not pass far beyond these almost 
primitive characteristics. 

To explain what is meant by a musical phrase, we must presuppose 
a musical intelligence. But before claiming that either term can be 
legitimately used, there must be some settlement of the old questions 
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in regard to musical expression. Does music express emotions or 
ideas? Can one go so far as to say that it expresses anything? Ifa 
musical phrase possessed any meaning of its own, it could not be set 
to words. Yet often with a single air very different words may 
appropriately be sung. A musical phrase is a unity, as a column is 
aunity. The intellectual work of a composer is not the expression 
of a thought, but the creation of an organic synthesis of sounds in 
accordance with certain aesthetic laws. Music does not even express 
definite emotions. But there are frequent correspondences and 
associations between certain series of sounds and certain psychic 
states. The most direct connection of the two is found in rhythm. 
Consciousness is rhythmic, and changes of rhythm are accompanied 
by noticeable changes in the emotions. It is more accurate, then, to 
speak of music as suggestive rather than as exfressive. Moreover a 
composition may be without suggestiveness, and yet be truly musical. 
It is true that emotional images alone give birth to music, for feeling 
and sensation are so closely connected, that either may suggest the 
other. But neither this association nor the original feeling lies 
within the province of the musical sv/e//igence. That term must refer 
exclusively to the process of synthesizing sounds, or to that of 
perceiving coherent tonal series. A. J. Hamu. 


La classificazione det sentimenti nella storia della filosofia. 
L. Amprosi. R. I. d. Fil., 1X, Sept.—-Oct., pp. 129-165. 


The author first gives a résumé, by author and school, of the differ- 
ent classifications of the emotions in the history of philosophy. As 
a result of this investigation, he finds three main groups of classifica- 
tions. The first, which includes nearly all attempts before the time 
of Kant, together with some of more modern authors, is marked by 
a careful distinction between simple pleasure and pain and the more 
complex emotions, desires, and passions which develop from them. 
The second, in which we find, among others, the systems of Kant 
and Hamilton, makes a classification based upon the accompanying 
phenomena, and gives such divisions as pleasures ‘of sense’ and ‘ of 
intellect.’ The members of the third carefully distinguish simple 
pleasure-pain from the other forms of mentality, but instead of 
seeking a classification in terms of the accompanying states of mind, 
turn their attention to a careful observation of the differences pre- 
sented by the affective constituents themselves. Only in this way, 
recently advocated by Bouiller and Dumont, and adopted with par- 
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ticular success by Grote, may we expect to obtain an accurate 
scientific classification of the emotions. W. B. PILissury. 


La mémoire musicale. L. Davuriac. Rev. Ph, XX, 4, 
pp. 400-422. 
This article treats of the importance of memory for the musician. | 
Memory is the source of musical inspiration. It breaks up the 
original whole, and thus renders new combinations possible. No 
sharp distinction, therefore, can be drawn between memory and 
creative imagination. Men of genius are such, mainly, if not 
exclusively, by reason of the specific memory with which they are 
endowed. Musical memory may be a matter of Ear or of Intelligence. 
The memory for rhythm involves a difficulty. In the case of simple 
rhythms, it is dependent on Ear; otherwise it is an affair of Intellect. 
The memory for rhythms is specifically different from that for melody. 


The two may be dissociated, and function apart from each other. 
J. A. MacVANNEL. 


L’idea nel bello musicale. G. M. Ferrari. R. I. d. Fil., VIII, 

Nov.—Dec., pp. 348-360. 

On one side, music may be termed with Leibnitz an unconscious 
arithmetic; it follows mathematical laws in the construction of its 
harmonies. But as architecture is not geometry merely, so music is 
something more than arithmetic. It appeals immediately to the 
heart and is not concerned with intellectual distinctions. It grows 
out of the primitive expression of the heart’s emotions, but just as 
the painter and sculptor express more than the dead outlines of their 
subject, so the musician idealizes the emotions he portrays. Music 
can imitate the innumerable sounds of nature with great effect, and it 
is to man that it appeals with the greatest force. It is the art which 
most strongly affects the human soul. Hence it is the most universal 


art, and that most suited to the democratic tendencies of our times. 
W. B. PILispury. 


ETHICAL. 


Sur la méthode de la sociologie. Marcet Bernés. Rev. Ph., 
XX, 3, PP» 233-257 5 4, PP- 372-399. | 
The author proposes to examine especially M. Durkheim’s state- 

ment that “in order to render sociology independent, exact, and truly 
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practical, it is necessary to make of it a purely objective science.” 
He wishes to show: (1) that pure objectivism is inapplicable to social 
facts; (2) that the practical character of those facts allows us partially 
to determine them in another manner, and that from the impossibility 
of an objective sociology we should not infer the impossibility of 
social science. The objectivity of facts is not a character inherent 
in things, but an interpretative hypothesis, an hypothesis approxi- 
mately exact in natural science, but not in sociology. In order to 
answer the question, ‘What is a sociological fact?’ he considers 
(1) the objective definition of the sociological fact, (2) the nature 
and practical import of the social fact, (3) the condition and general 
characteristics of practical knowledge. Lastly, he attempts to show 
that his doctrine not only allows us to retain everything good in 
Durkheim’s theory of crime, but that it escapes the great difficulties 
raised by this theory. (1) M. Durkheim’s definition of a social fact — 
a way of acting susceptible of exerting an external constraint upon the 
individual — is too broad, as it would include every instinctive and 
habitual act, acts to which we do not attribute social value. It is 
also too narrow and would exclude acknowledged social facts, ¢.g., 
rules of morality, the restraint in this case being wholly internal. 
Again, it destroys the preponderance very justly attributed by 
Durkheim himself to the dynamic over the static in sociology. 
(2) Social facts are not, properly speaking, certain facts or all the 
facts which occur in society, but rather the numerous aspects which 
the very complicated thing called the social group presents at each 
moment. We study from interest or convenience these different 
aspects — the political life, the laws, the morals. Since a knowledge 
of this class of facts is knowledge of a practical kind, the person 
best prepared to understand society is not the one who puts himself 
outside of it and examines it as one does a physical fact, but the one 
who, while observing and reflecting, sees the most constantly and 
fully the social life of his time and country. (3) Compared with the 
more abstract objects of other sciences, the practical fact far 
excellence, the social fact, is a ¢Aing, and admits of an objective 
determination, in that it is always necessary to take account, not 
only of the physical medium in which society exists and which 
limits its development, which accelerates or retards social changes 
and gives them their external form, but also of the social past 
partly crystallized in present institutions and customs. But the 
social fact is also a subjective fact. It is a reality which grows, 
the promise of the future, the outline of to-morrow in to-day. 
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It is action, then, which forms the bond between the two oppo- 
site and complementary conceptions (subjective and objective), 
which analysis can and should apply to the study of social life. 
Action is the keystone of all internal life ; every state of mind is 
already an action in outline. But action is not contained wholly in 
the idea of an internal principle of activity; it exists only by a group 
of objective conditions which gives it body and form. Action sums 
up all practical and social reality; it is determined both from within 
and without. It is the bond of objective and subjective, of the real 
and the ideal. Sociology is the science of that which is most 
essential, most living in life itself. (4) M. Durkheim must, accord- 
ing to the principles which he sets forth, define crime by some 
objective fact; and naturally this fact is Punishment. Crime, 
therefore, is every punishable act. This is in strong contrast with 
Garofalo’s equally erroneous doctrine that “crime is that which has 
always been judged such.” Limiting himself to objective science, 
Durkheim has not been able to find any other mark of the normality 
of a fact than its generality ; normal facts are the common ones, 
abnormal the uncommon. History and statistics, Durkheim thinks, 
prove the value of these definitions. These sciences show that the 
number of crimes, and so the criminality, increases with civilization. 
If crime is a pathological fact, this statement is alarming ; how can 
we call those societies superior whose weal becomes more and more 
precarious? But there is a double error involved here, says Durkheim, 
(1) in forgetting that the crimes furnished by statistics are the acts 
punished, and that they differ widely in kind according to the society 
which we observe ; (2) in regarding crime as a malady and abnormal. 
Bernés replies (1) that crime is not merely a punishable act, but an act 
punishable as abnormal ; (2) that statistics do not prove a constant 
parallelism between the increase in the number of crimes and social 
progress ; (3) that the antinomy itself is only imaginary, and is easily 
explained if one remembers that one of the marks of social progress 
is the progress of the collective conscience, and so of the social 
ideal ; the public conscience becomes more sensitive and brands as 
crimes many acts which formerly were winked at. One cannot 
conclude from an increase of crime to social decadence, nor from a 
diminution to social progress.— M. Bernés then discusses (1) the rules 
of sociological observation ; (2) the distinction of normal and patho- 
logical ; (3) the classification of social types ; (4) the conditions of 


the explanation of social facts ; (5) the rules of proof in sociology. 
D. R. Major. 
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The Sanction for Morality in Nature and Evolution. JAMES 
T. Bixsy. New World, No. 15, pp. 444-458. 


At the present day, it is often inferred that Evolution is a process 
where merciless competition and cruelty are the rule, that Nature is 
a field where every creature must struggle for himself alone, and 
where might only is right. Thus Huxley, in his latest volume of 
essays, concludes that “ the cosmos works through the lower nature 
of man, not for righteousness, but against it, . .. and that the 
cosmic progress has no sort of relation to moral ends.” Against 
such a pessimistic theory, the author contends that this view turns 
away from the end and consummation of the process of evolution, 
and then condemns the whole because of its own partial observation. 
The process of evolution should be judged, not by what appears in 
its lower rudimentary forms and crude beginnings, but by its whole 
sweep and final outcome. Animal evolution culminates in human 
evolution, and human evolution in the upbuilding of the spiritual 
nature. As the outcome is indisputably moral, how shall we declare 
that the process and the law are devoid of ethical import? Secondly, 
those parts and actions in nature which are most criticised are 
never ends in themselves, but means and intermediate steps to the 
ultimate goal of good. And further, even in the lower stages of life, 
there is an altruism conjoined with the struggle for self, which 
constantly restrains selfishness, and is often dominant over it. And 
it is just these altruistic or moral impulses which have enabled 
species to maintain themselves in the struggle for life, and to 
progress to a higher plane of existence. If it be denied that the 
examples usually given of sympathy and devotion in the animal 
world can be taken as illustrations of conscious altruism, still 
stronger is the proof that there is an innate tendency, rooted in the 
constitution of nature and of all social beings, that irresistibly expresses 
itself in sympathetic and self-sacrificing impulses. LEC. 


Die Ethik des deutschen Idealismus. EEUGEN KUHNEMANN. 
Z. f. Ph., CVI, 2, pp. 161-174. 


By the Ethics of German Idealism is meant that view of the moral 
life that is grounded for the most part on Kant. Kant sought an 
answer to the question, whether, in order to understand human life, 
it becomes necessary to posit a special principle different from the 
laws of nature. In the sphere of nature everything is conditioned, 
law reigns supreme. But ethical principles, he found, are grounded 
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in the unconditioned. Man receives the moral law from himself 
alone. He is an end in himself, and lives in a community of 


free personalities. At this point two questions arise: (1) What’ 


does the ethical view of Idealism do for the understanding of 
human life? (2) What kind of a moral-shaping energy does it bear ? 
Idealism enjoins upon us the unity of all the phenomena of human 
life. The idea of personality becomes for human life the same that 
the law of nature is for the phenomena of nature, z7z., that which 
we presuppose in order to explain the phenomena. And as we 
presuppose personality to explain the individual life, so we posit 
humanity as ultimate end to explain the life of the race. Moral 
action is a simple self-intelligible requirement of personality. A 
hedonistic theory does not lead to the understanding of human 
existence, and it contains no specific moral energy. Further, Ideal- 
ism has shown that moral judgments are essentially different from 
judgments of cognition. The latter concern facts only. “ But 
when we judge acts, men, and circumstances morally, our judgment 
contains already the projection of the ideal which we hold as the 
task for men.” Finally, Idealism teaches us to understand art as a 
phenomenon of freedom. For the real artist, art is not the beautiful, 


but the self-intelligible. ‘ J. F. Brown. 


Notes on the Theory of Value. J. S. Mackenziz. Mind, No. 

16, pp. 425-449. 

In view of the growing importance of the conception of Value for 
the sciences of ethics, economics, and education, this paper calls 
attention to the recent examinations of the subject by the two 
Austrian writers, Alexius Meinong and Christian Ehrenfels, both of 
whom have been influenced by the work of Brentano and the 
Austrian economists. The views of Ehrenfels were expressed in 
five articles in the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie 
(1893-1894), under the title, Werththeorie und Ethik. In these 
articles the points of chief interest are: (1) the distinctions between 
Intrinsic and Instrumental Values (Zigenwerthe and Wirkungs- 
werthe), and between Utility and Value (Vutcen and Frommen); (2) 
the discussion of the relation of Value to feeling and desire ; (3) a 
treatment of the relation of feeling and desire ; (4) a consideration 
of the possibility of error in attaching Value to objects; (5) a dis- 
cussion of negative Values. The interest of the work is mainly 
psychological, and although it is “a singularly original, subtle, and 
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carefully worked out contribution to an important subject,” it is 
marred throughout by a strong subjective tendency. — The views of 
Meinong are to be found in the treatise, Psychologisch-ethische Unter- 
suchungen sur Werththeorie. The work is more elaborate than that 
of Ehrenfels, and seems to go more deeply into the subject. A 
most important point is the doctrine that all appreciation of Value 
involves an element of judgment, and takes the form of a judicial 
feeling (Urtheilsgefiihl). Meinong is successful in correcting the 
subjectivity of Ehrenfels, but the limitation of his own position is 
evident in the setting up of a kind of ‘impartial spectator’ as the 
standard of judgments upon human character. The strength of his 
work lies in its thoroughness; its weakness results from the too 
close adherence to the empirical standpoint. In conclusion, two 
observations may be added: (1) the importance of a treatment of 
ethics from the point of view of Value is considerable; (2) Ehren- 
fels’ distinction between Zigenwerthe and Wirkungswerthe deserves 
more careful consideration than it has hitherto received. 
ALEX. MEIKLEJOHN. 


METAPHYSICAL, 


Time and the Succession of Events. J. UL. McIntyre. Mind, 
No. 15, PP. 334-349- 


Time is no longer regarded by any school of Philosophy as an 
ultimate reality subsisting for itself, but is looked upon as a relation 
or series of relations between events. The modern problem refers to 
the validity of the time-relations in their application to the ultimately 
real. If the time-succession is unreal, then change, activity, develop- 
ment, and morality are equally unreal, and the ultimate reality is 
unknowable. If, on the other hand, time-relations are predicable of 
ultimate reality, then it seems to follow that there is an endless 
process, inconsistent with the supposed perfection of the Absolute. 
Without hoping to clear these difficulties away, we shall try to prove 
that it is possible to form a rational conception of the relation of 
time-succession to the Absolute, which, in spite of its difficulties, 
does not involve us in the admission that reality is unknowable. 
— That there should be a real succession of events is an assumption 
necessary to explain our experience; and time, as the sum of the 
relations (of succession) between these events, is valid of the real. 
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There can, however, be no relations between independent realities. 
Lotze has shown that the interaction of two objects must ultimately 
be explained by the act of a universal subject present in both. 
Further, where events are related to each other as successive, they 
must be referred ultimately to one subject, so that the succession of 
events is reducible to the succession of acts of the Absolute. Do 
the distinctions of ‘ past,’ ‘present,’ and ‘future’ exist then for the 
Absolute as for us? The answer lies in the distinction between the 
existence of ‘thing’ or ‘subject,’ and that of ‘events’ or ‘acts.’ 
Only the latter are in time, are successive. We have two inseparable 
aspects under which the universe is to be regarded — on the one 
hand, the Absolute, above all time-process, eternal and unchangeable, 
the unity and harmony of things, absolutely unknowable as ‘in him- 
self’; on the other hand, the world of changing finite things where 
also no fixed knowledge seems possible. Only by uniting the two 
aspects is knowledge possible — by regarding the succession of 
events as the succession of acts of the Absolute. By this means the 
empty unity receives filling, the Absolute becomes a living being, 
the Unknowable becomes knowable through his acts. If we apply 
this view to the question of the reality of past and future as com- 
pared with the present, it is obvious that the Absolute in himself is 
throughout all time equally real. Our ‘present’ is regulated by and 
dependent on the acts of the Absolute. The present act is the true 
reality. Time as a whole, therefore, has no existence except as an 
abstraction from the relations of events in the mind of the subject ; 
the past has no existence except in memory or as a moment in the 
present, the future none except in foresight or inference, or, again, 
as a moment involved in the present. The Absolute is the per- 
manently existing real Subject, the present act the momentarily 
existing real event. The Absolute, as in itself, gives the continuity, 
as in its acts, the discreteness of Time. Dav Inceus. 


Knowledge. WALTER Situ. Mind. No. 16, pp. 489-505. 


Knowledge consists in thoughts which agree with reality ; it is 
the reproduction in the mind of the object. How is such knowledge 
to be attained? Do the data of sense constitute it ; or is it furnished 
by the so-called categories of science; or, if both these fail, has 
consciousness other resources? (1) The data of sense are not 
properly cognitions, for they do not resemble things, and their object 
must be created by thought. (2) The concepts, categories, or laws 
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of science do not constitute knowledge. The category of quantity 
gives no information as to the inner nature of the reality which it 
measures ; so, too, causality and even self-consciousness are mere 
abstractions. Science deals with universals, but these are static, 
and can only serve as signs and symbols which are useful in practical 
and intellectual life. (3) Through sympathy and imitation, as found 
in objective Art, the human mind may come to know its object. 
Thus in the drama the characters of history become living persons 
whose emotions we can experience within ourselves; so, too, as in 
the poetry of Wordsworth, we can, by sympathy, catch the spirit of 
Nature and live its life. Science, then, is not sufficient for knowl- 
edge ; what we need is a new Poetry and a new Art, which will 
seek to know by sympathy and imitation. Such an attempt involves 
many difficulties, but it offers a possible means of attaining to 


knowledge of reality. ALEX. MEIKLEJOHN. 


HISTORICAL. 


The ‘Poetics’ of Aristotle. R. P. Harvie. Mind, No. 15, 

PP. 350-364. 

According to Aristotle the use of xvnots as a medium differentiates 
rowntixy from other kinds of imitation (éunors), xivnors being taken 
to mean sensations of sight or hearing that are successive in time. 
The great advance made by Aristotle on Plato is the introduction of 
the conception of medium (vAy, in his metaphysical terminology). 
This conception modifies in an important way the meaning of péunors. 
If the special function of vAy is not recognized, the imitation of a 
thing will be regarded as an imitation i” pari materia. Hence from 
this point of view, which is Plato’s, the copy of a thing must be 
either a mere repetition of the thing, or must differ from it as the 
unreal or illusory differs from reality. But when it is recognized 
that two things having the same ¢eéos may differ in respect of vAn, 
there is no longer any reason why the copy should be regarded as 
an attempt to rival reality. The ‘imitation’ is simply the solution 
of an artistic problem: — Given xy where x is edos and y vAy, to 
express x in terms of a new medium y’. The relation of xy' to xy 
is naturally expressed by ‘imitation’ or piéuyors in its ordinary 
meaning. We may call the other relation, that of xy’ to x (or xy 
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to x), ‘expression.’ Aristotle uses the term jiyyors to indicate 
the latter relation as well as the former. We must therefore suppose 
that for him pianos had a wider meaning than ordinarily attaches to 
the word. — From Plato’s standpoint, the artist must be regarded as 
copying the appearance only, precisely as the photographic camera 
reproduces an object. On Aristotle’s view, however, we may say 
there is first the concrete object, then the «dos in the mind of the 
artist, then its expression by him. We may even dismiss as unneces- 
sary the given concrete reality, and start with the edéoes in the mind 
of the artist. Aristotle’s real view, in short, is that fine art is the 
expression of the universal, and plainly for a true theory of art 
expression is the essential operation, not imitation in the ordinary 
meaning of the term.— The origin of poetry is referred by Aristotle 
to two ‘psychological conditions’ (airiac gvoixad). These are not 
the tendency to imitation and the tendency to delight in imitation, 
as is commonly supposed ; nor are they the tendency to imitate and 
rejoice in imitations, and the tendency towards knowledge, as 
Bosanquet thinks. In each of these cases the two conditions are not 
independent. The truth seems to be that the instinct for imitation 
and the instinct for harmony and rhythm are the conditions referred 
to by Aristotle. On this view, poetry would be regarded as having 
gradually developed out of instinctive mimicry, which had throughout 
for its aim the expression of order and beauty. — Although in 
preceding divisions Aristotle has clearly distinguished tragedy from 
epic, at the end of the fifth chapter a fresh differentiation is given, 
the ground of division being the length (pj«os) of the dramatic 
pipnows. This passage is important, partly because it is the first 
explicit appearance of a consideration of va/uec, and partly because 
it is used in the definition of tragedy. Davip Ince. 


Gedéchtniss-theoretische Untersuchungen. BERGEMANN. Ar. f. 

G. d. Ph., VIII, iii, pp. 336-353. 

Plato distinguishes between dvduvnors and prin. The former is 
recollection through association by similarity or contiguity (7Aaedo 
73 Bff.). It is an active voluntary process of reproducing what was 
once in the mind. On the other hand pyjpy is memory or the 
passive continuance of a sense-impression. It is psychophysical 
(Philebus 34 B). *Avdpynors without any codperation of the body 
revives what was once in the mind. It is the revival of a fragment 
of knowledge which the soul had in a preéxistent state (’aedo 76 C). 
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Mvyjun (Zheaet. 191 C ff.) is the capability of a soul in union with a 
body to retain impressions of sense. This capability differs in 
different individuals owing to differences in corporeal character and 
the relative intimacy of the union of the corporeal with the psychical. 
The more intimate the union is, the worse is prjpy. In a close 
union of these two natures, the impressions of sense are impure and 
indistinct. Memory is, therefore, improved by a purification of the 
soul through asceticism. — Aristotle (epi prvyjpys Kal dvapvycews) says 
that after a sensation is experienced there remains, owing to the action 
of davragia, as a more or less permanent possession of the soul, a 
memorial image (uvnpovevpa) of the thing sensed. This prypdvevpa 
is a deposit, as it were, left in the soul by a presentative factor 
(pavracia), and this davracia, looked at physiologically, is a stimulus 
whose nature is to further continue the movement set up by sensa- 
tion. The blood or warm breath (xvedpya) is conductor of this 
movement, and when it has been carried to the heart, the davracia 
becomes a ¢advracpa. The ¢dadvracpa differs from the prypovevpa 
(whose mechanical correlate is also to be found in the heart) only in 
the fact that in the memorial image we are conscious of a former 
actual sense experience. This ¢avracia as cause of a twofold 
deposit in the heart as central organ (the opinions of Alcmaeon, 
Democritus, and Plato on the function of the brain being displaced 
by this less correct view of Aristotle) gives the following schema : 


avtacia 
 gacmt a ‘\ 
davracpa pvnpovevpa 
Conscious and voluntary recollection in Aristotle’s Psychology is 
dvapynors; Conscious, but Mvoluntary, memory is pvjpy. He uses, 
however, pvjpyn also in a broad sense to include both voluntary 
recollection (dvauvno.s) and memory (uvjpn). Animals are capable 
of the latter; while man alone is capable of the former. "Avdyvyors 
is conditioned by antecedent association, which is grounded in 
three things: (1) Similarity, (2) Contrast, (3) Succession or Order. 


W. A. H. 





La philosophie de Charles Secrétan. Emite Boutroux. Rev. 
de Mét., III, 3, pp. 253-268. 
To the work of thinker and apostle to which he devoted his life, 

Secrétan brought a profound moral and religious nature. Duty, 

faith, responsibility, sin, salvation, were for him living realities. There 
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are three phases of his philosophy. First, there is an explanation 
and justification of the principles of Christianity — a formulation and 
discussion of the central problem of all his researches, z/z., How 
conceive the world as we know it as a creation of God? Is the 
first principle of things a free and holy personality? Can the world 
be explained by the action of such a principle? The fact of obliga- 
tion assures us of the existence of a supreme Person, legislator and 
judge, to whom we are bound. The divine personality is a free, living 
substance acting in accordance with self-imposed law. The evil pro- 
pensities of man are explained by the story of the fall. A second phase 
is begun in Recherches de la méthode, 1857, and finished in Principes de 
/a morale, 1883. In these works we find an answer to the objections 
raised by skeptics ; also an effort to find a concrete formula of duty. 
The next phase of his work is the propagation and defense of his 
doctrine. The same beliefs, he thought, which regenerate the 
individual would regenerate society. Secrétan’s work is specially 
praiseworthy, because at a time when metaphysic was least esteemed, 
when positivism, skepticism, and materialism were rampant, he 
persisted in occupying himself with the problems of origin, purpose, 
and destiny. His general rule was to subordinate theory to practice, 
and to reject as false a friori any doctrine whose probable results 
would be bad for the individual or for society. Secrétan’s distinction 
between liberty and free-will is important ; also his generalization of 
the problem of freedom in attributing it not only to man, but to all 
that is or may be. It is improbable, he believed, that man should 
have a faculty so important as this, while all other beings are 


deprived of it. D. R. Major. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Mind and Motion and Monism. By the late GEORGE JOHN ROMANEs, 
LL.D., F.R.S. New York and London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. 
— pp. vii, 170. 

The philosophic opinions of scientists must nowadays always be listened 
to with interest by philosophers, and that not merely because these modern 
prophets of humanity are pleased at times to add the philosophic mantle to 
their sacerdotal vestments. For there is on such occasions a refreshing 
uncertainty as to the conclusions, often startling and stimulating, to which 
the devious paths of dialectic conduct the scientist, which can hardly be 
felt in the case of a professed philosopher, whose course can be accurately 
predicted from a knowledge of his premisses, and who for the most part 
only arouses a languid curiosity as to the extent to which he will be out- 
spoken or prefer to wrap himself in the obscurities of his terminology. 
When, however, the philosophizing scientist is as distinguished and candid 
as the late Romanes, our interest is heightened ; and it reaches its culmina- 
tion when we find him exhibiting progressive approximation to familiar 
philosophic standpoints. But in addition to this psychological interest 
there is also not a little intrinsic value in Romanes’ treatment of philo- 
sophic problems. 

His book is composed of essays of various dates, ranging from 1882 to 
1890, and as the topics are the same it exhibits a certain amount of 
duplication. In all, however, materialism is rejected and “ monism ” 
accepted as affording the only intelligible account of the relations of mind 
and matter, although the inferences drawn from such acceptance seem 
gradually to take on a more religious coloring. What Romanes primarily 
understands by Afonism is the ‘ double aspect’ theory of mind and body, 
which regards the two series of physiological changes and of states of 
consciousness as the outer and inner view of one and the same reality. 
He clearly sees the impossibility of Materialism, which is logically bound 
to expect entire automatism, and fails utterly to account for the evolu- 
tion of a mind supposed to be of wo use for the preservation of the 
organic mechanism (pp. 24, 70, 121). He is contemptuous, in a manner 
justified perhaps rather by the defects of its elaboration than by its intrinsic 
value, of the idealist theory that the material order is wholly a product of 
the mental order (p. 43). And he declines to admit the explanation of 
Spiritualism, on the ground that it conflicts with the conservation of energy, 
and would upset the order of nature. Causation by volition would neces- 
sarily be supernatural and a miracle. This, however, seems a decided 
overstatement. The conservation of energy is doubtless a valuable prin- 
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ciple in science, but it would remain so even if metaphysics refused to 
ratify its claim to absolute validity. And just because it is a methodological 
principle, its scientific usefulness would not be impaired by a proof of its 
relative validity. Nay, its methodological usefulness would not be destroyed 
if it were admitted to yield only an inexact formula even for the scientific 
facts. It is, ¢.g., quite possible that the facts of the world’s history may be 
found to indicate a universal increase or diminution of cosmic energy, and 
indeed it is probable that the necessity of choosing between Evolution and 
Conservation as ultimate metaphysical alternatives will soon come to be 
generally recognized. But for all that our calculations will continue to be 
based on the principle of conservation, and will not be falsified for short 
periods and restricted spheres of operation. It follows, then, that the 
scientific objection to the volitional theory of causation is not on the same 
plane with that metaphysical theory, and consequently not conclusive. 
Nor yet is it true that the admission of a ‘ mechanical equivalent of volition’ 
would necessarily upset the order of nature. If, ¢.g., the amount of energy 
generated and destroyed by volition were supposed to be approximately 
equal, the mechanical view would remain untouched ; if the excess either 
of generation or of destruction were slight, the certainty of science would 
remain practically untouched. Romanes’ picture of the ulterior changes 
which a very slight motion produced by volition may set going (pp. §2, 53), 
is as irrelevant as the fact that a small stone may start an avalanche. On 
the whole, therefore, we seem entitled to regard Romanes’ prejudice against 
the volitional theory of causation as a pre-philosophic survival, and this is 
rendered plainer in the light of his subsequent concessions. He admits 
that volition is the primary source of our idea of causality (pp. 25, 50, and 
54), and infers that, as the nature of causation must be interpreted by that 
of the will, all causes must ultimately be first causes and free causes. In 
pp. 152f. he himself seems to supply a full refutation of his earlier objec- 
tions to the sp'ritualist theory. It is true he urges these considerations 
in the supposed interests of “ Monism,” but it is one of the striking defects 
of his argument that he does not seem to be aware of the close affinities of 
his own “ Monism ” both with spiritualism and with idealism. If volition be 
the type of causation, then the spiritualist can only be ruled out on techni- 
calities of procedure, and the idealist is surely justified in scouting the 
notion of a mindless universe. That Romanes does not notice this, is 
probably due to the ambiguity of his “ Monism.” 

The same term has to do duty both for a psychological theory of the 
unity of mind and motion and for a metaphysical theory of a cosmic 
mentality, which is neither personal nor limited, and which (unlike W. K. 
Clifford) he would prefer to regard as super-conscious rather than as 
unconscious (pp. 107 f., 167 f.). Yet psychological monism is quite com- 
patible with, and in fact rather suggests, metaphysical monadism, and 
it is evidently a large inference to pass from the doctrine that existences 
exhibit both consciousness and motion, to the doctrine that both these 
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aspects are summed up in an actually existent whole. The conception of a 
unity of the universe cannot be hypostasized so cheaply. And, indeed, 
even as applied to the single organism, monism is not free from difficulties 
Romanes does not mention. For instance, the parallelism of conscious- 
ness and motions is not easy to reconcile with the fact that the con- 
scious series is discontinuous, whereas the physical series is, or must be 
conceived as being, continuous. Is the parallelism on such occasions 
suspended fro hac vice, or must we have recourse to unconscious states of 
consciousness ? 

Space does not admit of more than an allusion to Romanes’ some- 
what unsound reasoning as to the possibility of a social consciousness 
(p. 103), and to his ingenious theory of Free-will, but it is impossible to 
part from him without feeling that his premature demise has deprived 
both science and philosophy of a worker of rare acuteness, honesty, and 
earnestness. F.C. S. S. 


Introduction to Philosophy. By FRieEDRICH PAULSEN, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Berlin. Translated from the third 
German edition by FRANK THILLY, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Missouri. With a Preface by WILLIAM JAMEs, Professor 
of Psychology in Harvard University. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
1895. — pp. xxiv, 437. 

The general philosophical standpoint of this work was described and 
criticised by Professor Watson in the REVIEW on the appearance of the 
first German edition (vol. II, pp. 207 ff.). Professor James regards all 
the defects of the book “as minor matters compared with the one immense 
merit of the work, which is its perfect candor and frank abandonment of 
dogmatic pretence” (p. vi). Having used advance sheets of a large part 
of the book in his classes last year, he reports that the translator’s task has 
been well performed, and that it is one of the very few text-books about 
which, in his experience as a teacher, he has heard no grumbling. It 
scarcely seems necessary to say anything more in calling attention to this 
work, but I may perhaps add that Professor Thilly’s translation seems to 
me to preserve in a remarkable degree the vividness and directness which 
form the chief charm of Professor Paulsen’s lectures and writings. English 
is not naturally nearly so vivid and forcible as German, but, in reading 
the translation before us, a former student still imagines himself listening to 
Paulsen’s clear-cut and vigorous sentences in the crowded lecture-room at 
Berlin. In examining critically considerable portions of the book I have 
met with but one passage that is not perfectly clear. On p. 33 of the 
German edition we read: “ Fiir diesen Inbegriff von Wissenschaften, die 
eigentlich noch keine sind, hat man nun einen einigenden Begriff gesucht, 
und so jene oben erwahnten Erklarungen zustande gebracht: Philosophie 
ist die Lehre von der Form des Erkennens— um den Inhalt auszuschliessen ; 
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oder Geisteswissenschaft — um wenigstens die Naturwissenschaften fern 
zu halten; oder Wissenschaft von den Prinzipien — um sich wegen des 
Einzelnen zu entschuldigen.” This is translated: “ A definition was sought 
that would embrace this collection of sciences, which are in reality no 
sciences at all. This led to the definitions mentioned above: Philosophy 
is the doctrine of the form of Knowledge — in order to exclude the content ; 
or mental science —in order at least to ward off the natural sciences ; or 
the science of principles —in order to find an excuse for not considering 
particular facts.” (Translation, p. 33.) I venture to think that the 
meaning would be much plainer if one did not attempt to follow the 
German so closely. One might then translate: “It was sought to unite 
these sciences, which really do not deserve the name of sciences, by means 
of a definition. And this gave rise to the definitions we have already 
mentioned : Philosophy is concerned with the form of Knowing as opposed 
to its matter ; or, Philosophy is a menta/ science as distinguished from the 
natural sciences ; or, it is the science of principles, and so independent of 
the sciences which deal with particular facts.” J. E. C. 


Die metaphysischen Grundlagen der Ethik bei Aristoteles. Von Dr. 
LAMBERT FILKUKA. Wien, Carl Konegen, 1895. — pp. iv, 138. 


According to Dr. Filkuka any defect in an ethical system will be found 
in the end to result from a metaphysical error. A true ethical system can 
only be based on a sound and adequate metaphysic. In a true system of 
morality the Good will have three characteristics. It will be a Perfection 
which is suited to the nature of human beings; it will have the character 
of Obligation ; and it will be such that it will satisfy the legitimate desire 
of man for happiness. The only foundation for such a system is a theory 
of the world based on the notion of Immanent Teleology. On this view 
each individual being has its own special End, but the various particular 
Ends are subservient to the purpose of the whole. Each being, therefore, 
has an End adapted to its nature, and the attainment of this is consequently 
accompanied by pleasure. But as the special nature of each individual is 
one of the means by which the End of the whole is realized, and only exists 
for that purpose, the development of its own proper nature is necessarily 
regarded by the finite being as a duty. It may be added that this concep- 
tion of Immanent Teleology leaves room for the part played by experience 
in the development of a system of morality. Since the true being of a thing 
is the law of its activity, to ascertain the law of human action it is only 
necessary to study empirically the nature of human beings. In this way the 
moral standard may be determined through experience. It must be kept in 
mind, therefore, that, though ethics is necessarily based on metaphysics, 
moral laws are not necessarily deduced from metaphysical principles. 

The aim of the present work is to show that Aristotle reached the true 
conception of ethics, and that he was able to accomplish this because his 
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metaphysic was founded on the doctrine of Immanent Teleology. The author 
devotes 79 pages to a sketch of Aristotle’s philosophy. He maintains that 
Aristotle only attacked Plato’s theory of Ideas in so far as it was unable to 
account for the fact of Change, and that it was in order to remedy this 
defect that he modified the Platonic theory of Matter. But though for him 
change was so important, he regards Changeless Being as prior to it in time 
and higher in the scale of worth. Static Being is at once the efficient cause 
and End of change. Teleology is thus the prominent aspect of the Aristo- 
telian theory. But though this teleology is an immanent one, in the sense 
that each particular being fulfills its own End or Purpose, all these particular 
Ends are subservient to the all-inclusive Purpose of the whole. 

Having thus demonstrated that Aristotle had attained the true meta- 
physical conception, the author proceeds to show in detail how, by virtue of 
this, the Aristotelian ethical Good harmonized the notions of Perfection, 
Duty, and Happiness, and thus satisfied all the demands of an adequate 
system of morality. 

Dr. Filkuka’s interpretation of Aristotle is open to criticism at various 
points, and he seems to lay little, if any, stress on the later developments of 
Plato’s metaphysic. In Chapter V he is at pains to give various reasons, 
of a practical sort, to account for the fact that Aristotle seems to make 
ethics independent of metaphysics. ‘This apparently independent treatment 
of ethics should not have caused the author so much uneasiness, since he 
has shown very clearly that the doctrine of Immanent Teleology renders 
possible a determination of the content of morality on the basis of 
experience. The author is not deficient in acuteness, however, and the 
book has considerable merit. It is written in clear and vigorous fashion, 
and forms an organic whole. Davip IRons. 


Ueber das Grundprincip der Association, Von ARTHUR ALLIN. 
Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1895.— pp. 81. 


This little work, a thesis presented for the doctorate at Berlin, gives 
a theory of perception based upon association by contiguity. In perception 
the new sensation is supplemented by elements previously associated with 
it. Every percept on its physiological side is composed of two elements, 
the activity of the central organ immediately excited by the sense organ, 
| and the induced excitation of the parts of the cortex previously in activity 
with it. Perception is only distinguished from illusion by the fact that in 
the latter there is no external object which corresponds to the supplemen- 
| tary psychical elements. The psychological process is the same for both. 

The current theories of perception and assimilation, of association by simi- 
larity, and Helmholtz’s doctrine of “ unconscious conclusions,” are analyzed 
and found inconsistent and unsatisfactory. All these processes are reduced 
to association by contiguity. Recognition is distinguished from perception 
mainly by the ease with which the image arises, and by the accompanying 
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feeling-tone. Attention is reduced to four elements: perception; interest, 
due to the affective tone, intensity, etc.; the motor sensations from the 
adaptation of the sense-organ ; the psychical effect of the perception. The 
various doctrines of apperception are entirely rejected. 

W. B. PILtspury. 


Geschichte der Philosophie im Grundriss. Von Dr. Rupoir EISLER. 

Berlin, S. Calvary & Co., 1895. — pp. viii, 328. 

This book gives in outline the history of the development of philosophical 
thought, from the Greeks to the present time. One hundred and twenty- 
five pages are devoted to Ancient Philosophy, fifty-seven to Mediaeval, 
while pages 179-316 are occupied by the exposition of Modern Systems. 
The last twelve pages contain an index of names and subjects. Although 
a very large subject is treated in this short space, the book (with the 
exception of the last chapter, which deals with the philosophy of the 
present time) is by no means a mere skeleton of names, titles, and dates. 
Dr. Eisler has succeeded in the difficult task of making the philosophical 
speculations of the Greeks really mean something to those hitherto unac- 
quainted with them, much better than any other author I know who has 
treated the subject in anything like the same brief compass. He shows 
much penetration and excellent judgment in laying hold of what is really 
essential and characteristic in each system, and the exposition is uniformly 
clear and admirable. As the proportions of the book may perhaps indicate, 
however, the treatment of modern philosophy is scarcely as complete and 
satisfactory as that of the preceding periods. The account of English 
philosophy closes with Hume, if we except what is scarcely more than a 
list of names contained in the concluding chapter already referred to; and 
with the same exception, French speculation receives no further notice 
after the time of Descartes and Malebranche. The conviction that since 
the time of Leibniz philosophy has been confined to their own country 
seems, however, to be common to all German historians of the subject. 

}. & C. 


Selections from Plato for English Readers. From the Translation by 
B. Jowett, M.A., late Master of Balliol College. Edited with Introduc- 
tions by M. J. KniGut. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1895. — Two volumes: 
pp. xxxii, 242; vii, 245. 

These two volumes of extracts from Jowett’s translation of the Dialogues 
represent in the main the political and ethical doctrines of Plato, while the 
metaphysical doctrines are kept in the background. The abridgment is 
intended for that circle of readers, to whom the larger work owing to its 
cost is inaccessible, or whose interest is in the literary and practical aspect 
of the Platonic writings rather than in their purely speculative content. 
Most of the MS. had been submitted to Jowett, at whose wish the work 
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was undertaken, and many of the selections were made by him. The 
remaining selections have been made with excellent judgment by Mr. 
Knight, who for many years was secretary to the late Master of Balliol. 
The extracts in the first volume are taken mostly from the dialogues of the 
Socratic Period; the second volume is devoted to the Repudilic, the 
Timaeus, the Critias, and the Laws. One is particularly glad to find so 
much space allotted to the Laws, a much neglected work. The brief 
introductions and analyses set as captions to the several chapters are admir- 
able in their directness and clearness, and furnish just the information that 
is needed. Everybody who is interested in Philosophy or Greek litera- 
ture will bespeak for this well-planned and well-executed work a cordial 
reception. W. A. H. 


Friedrich Eduard Beneke. An Introdtictory Study. By F. B. Branpt, 
Ph.D. Columbia College Contributions. New York, Macmillan & Co., 


1895.— pp. 167. 


Twenty-three pages of this monograph are devoted to Beneke’s biography; 
the remaining portion gives an exposition of the philosopher’s system. The 
author says in his Introductory Note: “ While the following work in form 
is in no sense deliberately polemic, it will be found in spirit to contain as 
its underlying thought the contention that, if German idealistic philosophy 
is to be regarded as a systematic development, the true development after 
Kant is to be found, not in Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, but in the 
system of Friedrich Eduard Beneke. This is only to say in other words 
that in the philosophy of Beneke we have both in outcome and in method 
the profoundest metaphysical insight of our century.” This is indeed a 
very “ bold claim,” and will be taken cum grano salis by those who are 
familiar with doctors’ theses. 

The expository chapters of Dr. Brandt’s pamphlet give evidence of 
patient research and painstaking care. The biographical portion sounds 
more like a translation than an original piece of work. The sentences are 
awkward, cumbersome, and thoroughly un-English. Fortunately, however, 
the second part of the book shows a vast improvement over the first. 

FRANK THILLY. 


A Study of Ethical Principles. By James Setu, M.A., Professor of 
Philosophy in Brown University. Second edition, revised. Edinburgh 
and London, William Blackwood & Sons ; New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1895. — pp. xvi, 460. 


The early exhaustion of the first edition has made impossible anything 
more than a rapid revision on the present occasion. The corrections will 
be found to be mainly verbal and of minor importance, though in one or 
two places I have tried to guard against misunderstanding by a slight 
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modification of the original form of statement. The critical sections of the 
chapter on Hedonism have been rearranged, in order to bring out more 
clearly the logical connection of the several points. (Author’s Note to the 
second edition.) 


Friedrich Nietssche; ein Kampfer gegen seine Zeit. Von Dr. Rupowr 
STEINER. Weimar, Emil Felber, 1895.— pp. ix, 125. 


This little pamphlet is the production of an enthusiastic follower of 
Nietzsche’s, himself a contributor (cf Pui. Rev., IV, 5, p. 573) to the 
“ Dionysiac wisdom,” he extols. We suppose it is intended as an appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober, and written to persuade those who have 
been unable to extract any consistent view of life from Nietzsche's spas- 
modic flashes of maniacal insight. But it is, unfortunately, quite as 
incoherent as the original it professes to expound, and so deserves the 
serious attention only of students of the symptoms of mental ‘degeneration’ 
in Germany. F.C. S. S. 


La philosophie d’ Ernest Renan. Par Raout A.tier. Paris, Félix 
Alcan. — pp. 182. 


This book — some chapters of which appeared last year in the Revue 
Chrétienne — contains six chapters: “ L’Influence de Saint-Sulpice,” “ La 
Philosophie,” “ Vues Métaphysiques,” “ La Morale,” “La Politique,” and 
“ La Religion.” According to M. Allier, Renan’s philosophy is very closely 
related to poetry and to history, and is a synthesis of elements contained in 
the systems of Kant, Hegel, Hamilton, and Comte. The author applies to 
Renan the same judgment that Renan applied to Cousin, v#z., that he may 
not hold a great place in the history of critical philosophy, but will occupy 
a most interesting position in the history of French thought. His conclu- 
sion is that Renan has not left behind him one of those systems which the 
progress of thought continues to develop, to refute, or to correct. What he 
has left is the trace of his personality. He possessed a very extraordinary 
power of suggestion, and he has stimulated thought more than he has 
spread precise ideas. “There will not be, perhaps, in the history of con- 
temporary philosophy, a chapter devoted to the doctrine of Renan; but 
there will not be in that history a single doctrine that may not owe some- 
thing, either by reaction or by influence, to Renanism.” 

W. B. ELKIN. 


” 


The following books have also been received : 

The Conception of God. By Jostan Royce. Berkeley, Executive 
Council of the Philosophical Union of the University of California, 1895. 
— pp. 84. 

The Individual and the State. An Essay on Justice. By Dr. T. W. 
TAYLOR, Jr. Boston and London, Ginn & Co., 1895. — pp. go. 
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Darwin and After Darwin. By the late G. J. RoMANEs. Chicago, 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1895.— pp. x, 344. 

A Short Study of Ethics. By C. F. D’Arcy, B.D. London and New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — pp. xxvii, 278. 

Anarchy or Government. By W. M. SALTER. New York and Boston, 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1895. — pp. viii, 176. 

Histoire de la philosophie atomistigue. Par LEopOoLD MABILLEAU, 
Professeur de philosophie a la faculté des lettres de Caen. Paris, Alcan, 
1895. — pp. vii, 560. 

Théorie de lime humaine. Essai de psychologie métaphysique. Par 
J. E. ALAux. Paris, Alcan, 1896. — pp. x, 557. 

La femme devant la science contemporaine. Par J. LouRBET. Paris, 
Alcan, 1896. — pp. viii, 178. 

De la contingence des lois de la nature. Par EmiLe Bovurrovx. 
Deuxitme édition. Paris, Alcan, 1895. — pp. 170. 

Ippolito Taine. Da G. BARzELLOTTI. Roma, Ermanno Loescher & 
Co., 1895. — pp. xxi, 405. 

Kant’s Transcendentale Logik. VonG. ALBERT. Wien, Alfred Hélder, 
1895. — pp. vi, 155. 

Die moderne physiologische Psychologie in Deutschland. Von Dr. W. 
HEINRICH. Ziirich, E. Speidel, 1895.— pp. iv, 235. 

Spinozas erste Einwirkungen auf Deutschland. Von Dr. L. BACK. 
Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1895. — pp. 91. 

Der Geist der neuern Philosophie. Von R. SCHELLWIEN. Zweiter 
Theil. Leipzig, A. Janssen, 1896. — pp. 168. 

Das Bewusstsein der Transcendenz oder der Wirklichkeit. Von Dr. 
E. Kocu. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1895. — pp. vii, 127. 

Thomas Morus und seine Utopia. Von G. Louis. Berlin, R. Gaertner, 


1895. — pp. 30. 
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NOTES. 


RECENT DISCUSSION OF EMOTION. 


When Professor James first published his now famous theory that 
emotion is not the cause but the effect of its ‘expression,’ namely, the 
feeling of the bodily changes directly following the perception of the 
exciting fact,! he seemed to be advocating a paradox which, like most 
paradoxes, contained perhaps an element of truth, but which, in the sweep- 
ing form in which it was stated, suggested rather a good joke than a serious 
scientific hypothesis. It was thus, with “a certain feeling of amused resist- 
ance,” that Edmund Gurney wrote of it in the first published criticism.? 
And although before the year was out a voice was heard on the other side 
also, Mr. Marshall announcing the outline of a theory of the origin of 
emotion in which he claimed to have independently arrived at the same 
general result as Professor James,’ the first impression of paradox con- 
tinued and until quite recently led, on the part of most psychologists, to a 
resistance of the theory, not always, it must be confessed, with the genial 
urbanity of its first critic. Recently, however, since the publication of the 
chapter on emotion in the author’s Principles of Psychology (1890), and 
particularly within the last year or two, the whole question has been promi- 
nently under discussion, and while, on the one hand, the theory has been 
acutely and vigorously attacked, it has also been ably defended and 
developed. As a result, not only is it now better understood, but there is 
the suggestion of something of real advance in this department of psychol- 
ogy. A brief review of the controversy should, therefore, not be without 
value.* 


1 W. James. “ What isan Emotion?” Afind, IX, p. 188 (April, 1884). Lange’s work 
came out the year following, the German translation in 1887. 

2 Mind, IX, p. 421. It is interesting to see how well Gurney anticipates the more 
frequent of the later objections. He admits that bodily sensations of skin, muscles, and 
viscera do probably constitute a large part of those emotions which, like fear and anger, are 
most intimately connected with bodily reaction, but against the general validity of the theory 
he urges that qualitatively different emotions have nearly the same bodily reactions, that 
lasting and pervading emotions may survive unchanged through many distinct variations of 
bodily state, and, especially, that aesthetic emotions may be ideally experienced. Replying 
to this last point James admits that pure aesthetic emotion is not due to the ‘repercussion 
backwards’ of other bodily sensations (Pr. of Psy., LI, pp. 468 ff.). How he deals with the 
other objections will appear immediately. 

8 Mind, IX, p. 615. 

4 The writings chiefly referred to, besides the article by James mentioned below, are the 


following : 
W. L. Worcester. “Observations of some Points in James’ Psychology.” AZonis#, III, 
p. 285 (Jan., 1893). 
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Of first-rate importance and central in the whole discussion is the 
remarkable article of Professor James himself, in which he replies to his 
critics, and gives a new exposition of his theory.! A line of attack, followed 
with unanimity from Gurney down, and apparently fatal to the theory, con- 
sisted in urging the marked absence of uniformity in the relations of 
emotions to their expression. The emotion, it was said, could not be the 
effect of the expression, for, on the one hand, the same emotion may have 
very different expressions, and, on the other, different emotions may have 
practically the same expression. The answer is a challenge of the facts. 
May it not be that there is enough difference in the ‘same’ emotion, on 
the one hand, and enough sameness in the different expressions, on the 
other, especially when account is taken of the internal visceral changes as 
the more essential, to harmonize the facts with the theory? Dr. Irons had 
asked how any unity at all could be given by the theory to the conception 
of an emotion if its symptoms varied indefinitely. The reply is that the 
variations are within limits, and that they possess enough functional resem- 
blance to allow us to call them by the same names.?. Lehmann had 
contrasted the rapid changes in ‘ unmotived’ (pathological) emotion, con- 
sequent on organic disturbance, with the relative constancy of emotion 
having a recognized mental cause. The answer is that exacter observation 
might show in ‘motived’ emotions also just the amount of inconstancy 
required. Worcester points out that all emotions when intense tend to 
express themselves in the same way. But do not, in such cases, the feelings 
themselves tend to become alike? Worcester further notices that certain 
symptoms — laughing, sobbing, shivering, etc.,—— may occur without any 
emotion. The reply is that in none of these cases is the reproduction of the 
emotional diffusive wave complete. In all this James seems fairly to hold 


D. Irons. “Professor James’ Theory of Emotion.” Afind, n.s., III, p. 77 (Jan., 1894). 
“The Physical Basis of Emotion. A Reply.” J/ind, n.s., 1V, p. 92 (Jan., 1895). 
“Recent Developments in Theory of Emotion.” Psy. Xev., Il, p. 279 (May, 1895). 

J. M. BaAtpwin. “The Origin of Emotional Expression.” Psy. Xev., 1, p. 610 (Nov., 
1894). Cf. Mental Development, chap. VIII, § 2 (1895). 

J. Dewey. “The Theory of Emotion.” Psy. Xev., I, p. 553; U, p. 13 (Nov., 1894, Jan., 
1895). 

G. M. Stratton. “The Sensations are not Emotions.” Psy. Rev., II, p. 279 (May, 1895). 
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1 W. James. “ The Physical Basis of Emotion.” Psy. Rev., I, p. 516 (Sept., 1894). 

2 It seems rather minute criticism when Dr. Irons finds this reply inconsistent with the 
original assertion (A/ind, IV, p. 96). ‘Indefinite’ is not ‘infinite.’ No doubt, on the theory, 
the same emotion, so far as it is the same, must have the same bodily symptoms, and there 
is plausibility in the demand for a statement of the characteristic expressions of each emo- 
tion. Lange actually attempted this for certain emotions. But to go beyond characteristic 
and seek uniformly identical expressions as the core of the sameness — which is, apparently, 
what Irons desiderates — would be an altogether hopeless task. What sameness, for 
instance, is there in the fear of a man brought suddenly face to face with a dreadful death 
and that of one who politely ‘fears’ that he will not be able to accept an invitation to a 
dinner party? 
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his own. Indeed, on the ground traversed by these objections, the theory, 
it is easy to see, is impregnable. It is always possible, in the last resort, to 
fall back on the imperfections of introspection and on our ignorance of the ° 
complete bodily process, and, at the same time, to so distinguish theoretically 
between essential and non-essential elements, as well in the physical as in 
the psychical order, as to vindicate at least the conception of an exact cor- 5 
respondence between the two as a plausible hypothesis. 
But while the proof of real variation in the symptoms with absolute 
sameness in the emotion would be fatal to the theory, the assumption 





or presumption that the two varied together would not necessarily establish 

it. Concomitant variation is a conditio sine gud non, but it is not the 

theory. The theory asserts a special mode of production of the emotional 

expression and a special constitution of the subjective experience. And 

against these assertions there were strong and specific objections. It was " 
objected, for instance, that to make the bodily changes the direct result of 

the perception of the object, fails to account for the fact that the bodily 

changes are different, if, with the same object, the mental motivation is dii- 

ferent (all the critics); that to make the acts prompted the causes rather 

than the effects of the emotion, leads to absurdities (Worcester); that 

emotion is subjectively not identical with any amount of sensations of 

bodily reflexes, but a unique feeling-attitude-in-regard-to-object (Irons); and 

that in admitting the absence of such reflexes for pure aesthetic emotion, 

the theory breaks down (Irons). The chief interest in James’ article is his 

manner of meeting these criticisms. He seeks to show that they rest, for 

the most part, on a complete misunderstanding of the theory. The result is 

that the theory now appears in quite a new light. (1) We have the explicit 

recognition of association in constituting the stimulus. The exciting fact 
on the perception of which the bodily causes of emotion were said to follow 
directly, is not the bare ‘object’ but the total ‘situation.’ With this 
recognition of the force of suggestions from association, James disposes at 
a stroke of the repeated objection that differences in the emotional result 
are directly due to differences in the mental motivation. The mental 
motivation, the ‘ perception,’ is admitted to be different in different circur- 
stances.! (2) /¢ ts recognized that not all acts prompted are to be regarded 
as the cause of a given emotion. This was supposed to be denied by such 





———- 


statements as “ we are frightened because we run.” The absurdity of this 
was made patent by Worcester’s retort, that on this view we might be said 
to be afraid of getting wet because we buy an umbrella. All such state- 


1 The influence of association was not thus emphasized in the original statement of the 
theory, and this was misleading. It was not, however, entirely overlooked (see e.g., Princi- 
piles, Il, p. 454). Lange discusses it at length (Gemiithshewegungen, pp. 66-74). What is 
new here is the assertion of peculiar value felt or perceived in certain elements in the situa- 
tion (we react on “ that one of its elements which strikes us, for the time being, as most vitally 
important”). Dewey objects to this as implying a feeling of emotional worth in the object 
prior to the reaction (Psy. Xev., I, p.19). James (and Dewey also) certainly owes us a 
clearer account of the constitution of the original stimulus. 
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ments are now characterized as “ slap-dash,” and we are assured that when 
it was said, “we are frightened because we run,” the word ‘run’ was 
meant to stand for “many other” and, particularly, visceral movements. 
Actual running may give rise to exhilaration and not to fear. The impor- 
tant inference is suggested that room may now perhaps be found under the 
theory for considering some acts at least as prompted by emotion, or, what 
‘emotion’ here “stands for,” the whole emotional situation as implied in 
the language of common-sense.! (3) Zhere is an express limitation of the 
theory to a particular phase of the emotional experience. The theory 
relates not to everything that may be called an emotion, not to the 
emotional experience as a whole, but solely to the feeling of “a general 
seizure of excitement” (p. 523) or “ the rank feeling of excitement” (p. 525), 
briefly, to the ‘ affect.” This disarms not a little of the opposition. Most 
psychologists, probably, would admit that feelings due to bodily commotion 
must be added to whatever other feelings may be present, before there can 
be a “rank” sense of the emotional seizure. They might object to the 
statement that the special emotions are mere “names of special feelings of 
excitement ” (p. 525), but so far as ‘emotion’ is limited to the ‘ affect’ phase 
of the experience, the identification of that with the feeling of bodily 
disturbance gains immensely in plausibility. This, we are told, was all that 
was ever meant.? (4) 7here ts a restatement of the thedty. The theory, 
assuming psychophysical concomitance, simply defines the process of emo- 
tion in the nerve-centres “ to consist of afferent currents.¥ It does this on 
the sole ground of the introspective appearances. In the analysis of his 
emotional consciousness, James finds three factors, the “ objective content,” 
the agreeableness or disagreeableness coloring the content and “beaten 


. ] 


up” with it, and the “seizure,” consisting in additional localized organic 
sensations. These sensations being presumably due to incoming currents, 
the whole consciousness seems to be mediated by such currents. “ This,” 
he says, “is the length and breadth of my ‘ theory’” (p. 524). 

Both Baldwin and Irons find this practically a new theory. Irons points 
out that whereas the original theory contained a definite account of the 
conditioning of the emotion and of the nature of the psychic fact, we are 
now told that nothing was ever intended but a statement as to the depend- 


1 It will not escape notice that the expression now condemned was not, as a matter of 
fact, used by Professor James. He did say that the order, ‘we meet a bear, are frightened, 
and run,’ is incorrect, but the alleged contradictory hypothesis is, we are “ afraid because we 
tremble” (Pr. of Psy., U1, p. 450). 

2 As James actually uses the term, however, it seems to include both more and less than 
the feeling of somatic resonance: more, in that he accepts Irons’ definition of emotion as 
“ feeling-attitude ” ; less — and here certainly — in that he admits aesthetic emotion without 
such resonance. And though objecting to the identification of emotion with pleasure or 
pain, he, nevertheless, describes as pure aesthetic ewtotion the pleasure directly aroused by a 
beautiful object, the feelings derived from the somatic resonance being “ secondary emotions ” 
(Pr. of Psy., 11, pp. 468f.). It is not easy, therefore, to understand his surprise that ‘emotion’ 
could mean anything but ‘affect.’ The term is notoriously ambiguous. 
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ence on incoming currents of the emotional seizure. The criticism is valid: 
the old and the new statements of the theory do not coincide. But putting 
all that is said above together, is it not clear that, so far as the ‘affect’ is 
concerned, the fundamental doctrine remains substantially what it was? 
Irons refuses to believe this. He says that now the intellectual regard is 
made the all-important thing in determining the emotional effect, whereas 
formerly it was the bare sensation, as is shown by the case cited from 
Lange of fright from a loud sound (find, IV, pp. 93 f.). Against this we 
have Baldwin’s opinion that the force of association was previously recog- 
nized, though only by implication. But Baldwin, too, is struck by the new 
emphasis on association, as well as by the express recognition of the 
Gefiihiston, and claims that James has “ come over ” to his view in regard- 
ing Gefiihiston, together with associated content and the feelings due to 
reverberation, as ‘elements’ in emotion (Psy. Xev., 1, pp. 621 f.). But this 
appears to overlook the fact that James limits the emotion to the ‘affect’ 
phase of the experience, the rank feeling of excitement, which in his own 
case he finds completely accounted for by localizable organic sensations. 
He admits, however, that the Geflihiston may vary enormously in cistinct- 
ness in individuals, and seems, though this is by no means certain, to regard 
it as a possible ‘element’ in emotion, and he further “hypothetically ” 
allows that feelings in the ‘subtler’ emotions may be not of the localizable 
organic sort. It cannot be too clearly pointed out that it was not thus 
“ hypothetically ” that he spoke of the constitution of pure aesthetic emo- 
tion in the Principles, but with an znasistance on the fact (II, p. 468), and 
that he can only now charge his critics (Irons especially) with an égveratio 
elenchéi in accusing him of giving away his case here by shifting ground 
and affirming that the theory meant nothing more than that the emotional 
seizure depended on incoming currents. The truth seems to be that there 
has been a translocation of emphasis, affecting the whole theory. Whereas 
formerly the emphasis was on the instinctiveness of the bodily response, and 
on the nature of emotion as the feeling of this response, it is now on the 
dependence of the emotional seizure on afferent processes. This is a much 
broader formula. Afferent processes are not confined to ‘return waves’ of 
excitement, and dependence may be of various sorts. In a general way the 
formula might be accepted by every theory of emotion. As Irons remarks, 
it weed mean nothing more than that emotion is dependent on perception. 
With this relegation to the background of the original conception as to the 
nature of emotion, and with the bringing into notice of other elements of 
feeling besides the sensations of organic perturbation, it is easy to make the 
difference between the theory and the views of its critics appear insignifi- 
cant. Evidently, however, the above formula does not express the whole 
“length and breadth” of Professor James’ ‘theory.’ He still appears to 
regard the emotional expression as ‘ instinctive,’ and the ‘ affect,’ for his own 
part at least, as the feeling of this expression. ‘Afferent process’ here means, 
specifically, ‘return wave of excitement.’ But if this is so, then, “ pure 
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aesthetic emotion,” as it appears in the Principles, would not, properly 
speaking be emotion at all, and the theory is only expanded, on the one 
hand, in asserting that the whole of consciousness is dependent on incoming 
currents, to be contracted, on the other, in excluding from ‘emotion’ all 
feelings that are not sensations of the bodily perturbation. Only James 
is not quite sure of this, and so offers terms of agreement allowing for 
individual variations to all who adopt the general psychophysical standpoint. 

Two main questions are thus forced on our consideration : What is the 
origin of the emotional expression? and, What is yielded by analysis of the 
emotional experience? James throws the burden of proof for his theory on 
the introspective analysis. But there is another method of arriving at 
results. The immediate appearances can be discussed in the light of 
genetic theory. It is from this point of view that the question is taken up 
by Baldwin and Dewey. Baldwin explains the origin of emotional expres- 
sion by three principles: ‘ dynamogenesis,’ habit, and accommodation. Since 
habit tends to loss of consciousness, the marked intensity of the conscious- 
ness accompanying the most instinctive reactions, as in anger and fear, 
cannot, it is argued, precede the reaction, but must be due to the ‘return 
wave’ of the excitement. All reactions of this class, therefore, are handed 
over to the ‘effect’ theory. But where the exciting content is partly new, 
dynamogenesis requires elements of expression over and above the reactions 
due to habit. Here the important question of accommodation comes in: 
How does the organism acquire new reactions? For answer we are 
referred to various physiological principles, but particularly to the teleolog- 
ical function of pleasure and pain, especially pain, as tones of feeling, given 
not merely after the movement but by and with the stimulus. All adapted 
movements and, therefore, all movements of inherited habits, are, in their 
origin, directly expressive of an hedonically toned state of consciousness. 
This serves for the analysis of emotion. We have: (1) an habitual 
element, due to a ‘return wave’ from various instinctive expressions; (2) a 
present ‘accommodation’ element of pleasure and pain due to the new 
processes of content; (3) a ‘return wave’ element from (2) and from mus- 
cular and organic processes connected with (1) and (2). 

Although originally intended as a refutation of the James theory, there 
is clearly nothing in this argument which James, as he now explains himself, 
might not accept. Hence Baldwin's claim that James has “come over.” 
On the other hand, both assumptions in the special argument for the ‘ effect’ 
theory have been disputed. Nichols regards it as an illusion that habit 
tends to loss of consciousness (PHILOSOPHICAL REviEw, IV, p. 521), and 
Irons asserts that the greater part of the movements in the cases referred 
to (anger, fear, etc.) are merely “mechanical outpourings through the 
easiest drainage-channels ” and not instinctive at all (Psy. Rev., II, p. 284). 
The force of these objections must be left to the judgment of the reader.? 


1 Surely, however, the discharge is ‘instinctive.’ It is true that Dewey, to whom Irons ap- 
peals in challenging the fact, speaks of deflection of energy in the inhibition involved in codr- 
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Dewey's theory is less easy to deal with. He aims to explain the origin 
of the emotional ‘expression’ by adjusting Darwin’s principles to the 
‘effect’ or, as he prefers to call it, ‘discharge’! theory of emotion, and 
then to use the result as a method for analysis and classification. Summa- 
rily stated, his conclusions are as follows: “ All the so-called expressions of 
emotion are, in reality, the reduction of movements and stimulations, origi- 
nally useful, into attitudes”; they are to be accounted for, not by reference 
to emotion, but as direct survivals or as disturbances of teleological coérdi- 
nations. The various principles of ‘serviceable associated habits,’ of 
‘ analogous-feeling stimuli,’ of ‘ antithesis,’ and of ‘ direct nervous discharge,’ 
merely express certain typical differences in the form and nature of this 
reduction (/sy. Rev., I, p. §69; II, p. 13). The primary thing in emotion 
is a mode of behavior, a disposition to act; the other phases of the experi- 
ence, the idea or ‘object’ and the emotional seizure, exist within the 
coérdination of activity as simultaneously constituted aspects of one and 
the same fact. “Emotion in its entirety is a mode of behavior which 
is purposive, or has an intellectual content, and which also reflects itself 
into feeling or Affects, as the subjective valuation of that which is objec- 
tively expressed in the idea or purpose ” (Psy. Rev., I], p. 15). “ The idea 
or object which precedes and stimulates the bodily discharge is in no sense 
the idea or object . . . of the emotion itself.” “Idea and emotional excita- 
tion represent the tension of stimulus and response within the coérdination 
which makes up the mode of behavior.” Dewey elaborates this conception 
of the unity of the experience at length with repeated warnings against the 
“ psychologist’s fallacy ” (II, pp. 19 ff.). The emotional process as a whole, 
then, is a process of adjustment between the sensori- or ideo-motor activities, 
which translate themselves into what later reflection calls the ‘ object,’ and 
the vegetative-motor activities, which a like reflection distinguishes as 
‘reaction’ or ‘response’ (II, p. 25). The maximum of emotional seizure is 
connected with the period of adjustment. If the activitics coérdinate with- 
out friction or if one immediately displace the other, there is no seizure 
(11, p. 27). Connecting this with the theory of the origin of the emotional 
expression, we get the idea of emotion as the tension between the instinc- 


dinating the several phases of the emotional process, but it is of the very essence of his theory 
that the reaction as a whole is instinctive, even the ‘incidental’ reactions that seem to be but 
“ mechanical outpourings through the easiest drainage-channels” being regarded by him as 
relative to acts that are purposeful. Irons, to be sure, disputes this latter interpretation. 
Dewey might rather, I think, be brought forward against the emotional character of the 
reaction, as Baldwin conceives it: “emotion as excitement disappears with definiteness of 
habit” (Psy. Rev., I], p. 27). And it must be admitted that Baldwin’s instance, the ‘fear’ of 
the chick at the presence of the hawk, appears a somewhat ambiguous phenomenon in the 
light of Dewey’s remarks on p. 28. 

1 Why ‘discharge’ theory? Any theory that holds to psychophysical correlation must 
be a ‘discharge’ theory. James, apparently, wishes his theory known as the ‘ afferent’ theory ; 
but this, too, is objectionable, suggesting opposition to an ‘efferent’ theory, which is probably 
maintained by very few. As already pointed out, the James theory involves not one but 
several propositions. 
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tive ‘response,’ representing in the aborted form of ‘attitudes’ thousands 
and thousands of past acts, and the multitude of possible acts renresented 
by the idea. Emotion is “the adjustment or tension of habit and ideal” 
(II, p. 30). On this basis we can classify emotions according as there is 
failure of adjustment or effort or success. And we have further a ground 
for distinguishing emotion as Affect, “the feeling of tension in action,” 
from emotion as Interest, “the feeling of a complex of activity unified in a 
single channel of discharge,” and as Ge/ih/ston, representing the consoli- 
dation into organic habit of ends achieved (II, pp. 30 ff.). 

This is certainly a far more elaborate theory than that originally pro- 
pounded by Professor James. It agrees with the latter on the fundamental 
point of regarding the emotional seizure as the reflection into consciousness 
of bodily movements, but there are also important differences. James, for 
instance, admits reactions determined by analogous-feeling stimuli ; Dewey 
only finds that activities feel alike “ which involve in like fashion the same 
peripheral structures” (I, p. §54). James believes, apparently, that morbid 
emotion may be objectless, in the strict sense;+ Dewey finds that morbid 
emotions are not objectless from their own standpoint, but subsume an 
object of their own as source or aim (II, p. 18). James, replying to an 
objection of Irons, sees no difficulty in supposing that visceral sensations, 
one perceptive process, can suffuse with emotional warmth the cold intellec- 
tuality of another (Psy. Rev., 1, p. 520); Dewey regards Irons’ objection as 
absurdly assuming two distinct ‘ processes’ (Psy. Rev., I], p. 21). James 
seems to represent the order, (1) object (situation, stimulus), (2) instinctive 
reaction (attitude), (3) emotion (the feeling of the reaction), as serial; 
Dewey denies that there is any such seriality in the experience itself (II, 
p. 18). This is Dewey’s strong point. James isolates the bodily sensations 
and describes the emotional seizure as though it consisted in them irrespec- 
tive of their relation to the other phases of the experience, and Dewey 
rightly complains of this (II, p. 18). And, for his part, he can see nothing 
emotional in the mere addition to a non-emotional discharge of more 
discharges ; such additional discharges only become emotional if they 
change the gua/ity of the feeling by reporting to consciousness the value 
of past codrdinations (I, p. 562). In fact, the James theory is here recon- 
structed. Three things in Dewey’s account stand out with special clearness: 
(1) the explanation of the so-called ‘expression’ of emotion as the residua 
of teleologically conditioned movements ; (2) the insistance on the unity of 
the emotional process, the disposition being the primary thing, the ‘ object’ 
and the ‘response’ being constituted together as coérdinated factors 
within the active mode of behavior; (3) the conception of the emotional 


1 His own words, to be sure, are only : “ The intellect may be so little affected as to . . . 
note the absence of a real object for the emotion,” but he quotes with approval a description 
of morbid fear in which it is said: “He is not afraid of anything; he is simply afraid” (Pr. 
of Psy., ll, pp. 460f.). Cf. the rejection of Irons’ interpretation that the disagreeable sensa- 
tions are the object (Psy. Rev., I, p. 522). 
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seizure as, not a bare sum of bodily sensations, but the tension in the coér- 
dination of the instinctive vegetative-motor and the ideo-motor reactions. 

But there are serious difficulties. Dr. Irons objects that the argument 
for regarding the ‘expression’ as teleologically determined and ¢herefore 
not due to preéxisting emotion, rests on the assumption that no useful 
action is explicable by reference to emotion (Psy. Rev., II, p. 279). In 
genetic reference the objection is well taken. Indeed, on a theory which 
holds emotion to be the tension of habit and ‘ideal,’ it seems practically 
necessary, in view of the varying circumstances under which habits are 
presumably acquired, to assume some such tension in the process of 
reducing acts to habits. It is only as we regard the acts as already 
‘reduced,’ as already mere ‘attitudes,’ that the reference of them to an 
antecedent emotion in the individual seems out of place. This is apparently 
Dewey’s point. And Irons himself so far agrees to this, with reference to 
the internal organic disturbance, as to admit that the phenomenon in ques- 
tion cannot be considered an effect of the emotion, and that Dewey has 
indicated the right principle by which its origin is to be understood (Psy. 
Rev., 1, p. 282). 

Irons complains that in the treatment of emotional expressions voluntary 
acts are scarcely taken into the account at all. It is possible to go further 
and say that if “a@// the so-called expressions ” are, as alleged, the reduction 
of acts to attitudes, voluntary acts are definitely excluded. And yet volun- 
tary acts, or at least acts in which the voluntary and the reflex appear to 
coincide, acts in any case and not mere attitudes, ave taken into the account 
when James’ paradoxical statement that we do not feel angry “till we 
strike " is adopted and defended as verified, in principle, by every passing 
emotion (Dewey, Psy. Rev., II, p. 17). Irons also distinguishes in the 
internal organic movements those that are purposively reflex and those that 
are purely mechanical outpourings of deflected energy, and regards the 
latter, with James, as accidentally determined by the state of the organism. 
The conclusions, that the same emotion may at different times have dif- 
ferent physical accompaniments, and that in all states of equal intensity the 
organic changes are substantially the same, are not very obvious (/’sy. Rev, 
II, p. 282), but clearly there is a point here which needs clearing up. 
Dewey might perhaps say that such deflection of energy, so far as it results 
from the tension of habit and ‘ideal,’ belongs to that class of reactions 
which are not purposeful in themselves, but which, nevertheless, as inci- 
dents in a process of adjustment, are teleologically conditioned, even 
though, in their failure of adjustment to present needs, they represent the 
break-down of teleological coérdination. But this scarcely explains the 
course taken by the deflected energy while the adjustment is going on. 

Professor Dewey deserves the greatest praise for his attempt to relate 
the different phases of the emotional experience and to hold fast to its 
unity. This concrete handling of the facts makes one feel that here at 
least he is on solid ground. For just as certainly as subject and object are 
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correlated aspects in the one functional activity of cognitive consciousness, 
so certainly are object of emotion and emotion as the feeling of attitude 
towards the object correlated phases, neither of which is prior to or isolated 
from the other, in one emotional fact. Here there is no seriality. On the 
other hand, when we ask for the causal relations of this fact, we are bound 
to face the question of a serial order. And it is here that James’ explana- 
tion is intelligible and Dewey's not. Something strikes us in the situation, 
says James; we see, ¢.g., the bear coming, it looks savage, we are unarmed ; 
and instinctively a bodily reaction takes place, trembling or running away, 
which we feel as an emotional seizure. Dewey does not accept this. It 
seems to him that if we are struck by the importance of any feature in the 
situation, we are emotionally excited already. But not only so. ‘“ The 
reaction,” he says, “is not made on the basis of the apprehension of some 
quality in the object: it is made on the basis of an organized habit, of an 
organized coérdination of activities, one of which instinctively stimulates 
the other” (Psy. Rev., I], p. 20). One fails to see why it should not be 
made on the dual basis. One fails to see how it could be made on any 
basis apart from some quality in the sensation or perception which serves 
as the stimulus. 

A consequence of the theory which makes the emotional seizure, not the 
feeling of the instinctive response as such, but of that in tension with the 
ideational reactions which it helps to constitute, would seem to be the exclu- 
sion from the class of emotions of those strong feelings suddenly aroused, 
as in the case of startled fright, where there is not only no consciousness of 
tension between instinct and perception, but no clear perception of any 
object for the feeling to attach itself to. This, perhaps, is not so very bad. 
The feeling would here be mere/y the feeling of the instinctive reaction. 
Only the difficulty would then arise as to how such instincts, positively 
harmful to the organism, come to be inherited. And if definiteness of habit 
means, as we are told, disappearance of emotional excitement, it is not easy 
to see how mere instinctive reactions should have such ‘ tremendous values’ 
in consciousness. 

We are brought back to the main question by Irons’ very just remark 
that you cannot rightly assume emotion to be either the cause or the effect 
of the physical changes, since there is a third possibility, namely, that emo- 
tion is independent of the bodily changes. This is his own view, and he 
illustrates it by the case most favorable to the ‘effect’ theory, the case of 
fear, which he conceives as immediately consequent on the perception, 
while the bodily changes are regarded as simultaneous arousals of energy 
and actions or tendencies to action called forth by association (Psy. Rev., 
II, pp. 282 f.). Here the discussion sharpens itself to a point, the question 
being, as James puts it, whether we must admit as an important element in 
emotion something that is distinct both from the intrinsic feeling-tone of 
the object and from that of the bodily reactions (Psy. Rev., I, p. 526). To 
decide this question by something more objective than conflicting reports 
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from introspection, James appeals to Sollier’s observations and experiments 
which go to show that blunting or removal of the bodily sensibility, affects, 
in a similar manner, the emotion. The observations have been criticised 
and the facts are not wholly unambiguous,! but so far as they go they cer- 
tainly tend to show, what confirms the appearances of common experience, 
that unless we are able to feel the bodily commotion we are unable to feel 
the emotional seizure. This would certainly mean that the A/fect is 
dependent, either in whole or in part, on the bodily reverberation. The 
evidence, then, so far as it goes, is against the hypothesis of Dr. Irons in 
this respect. On the other hand, neither Sollier’s nor any of the other cases 
of anaesthesia that have been brought forward, tend even remotely to show 
that emotion merely consists in a lot of bodily sensations ; and the continual 
protest of Dr. Irons, that the bodily sensations in and for themselves are 
not emotional at all, is well sustained if the opposite doctrine is what the 
‘effect’ theory teaches. The brief article of Mr. Stratton, no less than the 
elaborate analysis of Professor Dewey, enables us to clearly see where the 
fallacy of that conception lies. It lies in the isolation of elements that in 
the experience itself exist only as moments in a complete activity, and in 
the conversion into objects of what in actual process exists only as absorbed 
in the attitude of the subject. It is the psychologist’s fallacy. Emotion is 
at any rate a peculiar way of feeling, and cannot be defined apart from 
reference to the object, nor separated, apparently, as A fect, from the feeling 
of bodily perturbation. It is no wonder, therefore, that Professor James 
can find no ‘feelings,’ no elements of content, either faint or vigorous, to 
stand for the experience beyond the products of the analysis, hedonically 
toned objective content and bodily sensations. There are none. The 
experience is murdered by its dissection. It is the old story of the parts in 
the hand and the absence of the spiritual bond which not only connects but 
transforms them. 8. N. Ganpnme. 


1See Psy. Rev., I, p. 544; of Mind, n.s., IV, p. 96. Sollier’s are the strongest cases, 
the others are even more ambiguous. The one cited by James in his original article 
(Brachet's) was patently unfavorable; its place in the Princif/es is taken by that of Striimpell’s 
boy, from which the evidence is also not clear. The same is true of the cases referred to 
by Worcester on the other side. 








